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THE MANSARD FLAT 


N Heal’s beautiful shop, and in particu- 

lar in the ‘‘ Mansard Flat,” you will 
find many charming suggestions and ideas 
for the equipment of the modern Home. 
They are not ordinary suggestions, such 
as no one with individual taste wants to 
see, but a delightful suite of rooms planned 
in the modern spirit of furnishing and 








decorations—gay and adventurous. 


Visitors are gladly shown over the Flat. 
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Any other language or style of 
type inserted in a few seconds. 


Make your 
Letters and 
MSS. Talk 
by adding the emphasis 
which only italics and head- 


lines in special type can 
give. 





Mathematical, Medical, 

Chemical, or other Scientific 

Characters can be carried at 

the same time as a complete 
sel of commercial type. 
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Potes. 


HENRY Ill. AND THE CANONS OF 
YORK. 
In ‘The Historians of the Church of 


York and its Archbishops,’ edited by Canon 
Raine for the ‘“ Rolls Series,’”’ are included : 
“Two Letters from Henrv III. about the 
Use of the Canonical Houses, by the 
King’s Retinue, &c.” (iii. pp. 170-1, under 
No. exviii.). 

The first of these recites that when the 
‘king celebrated Christmas at York in the 
36th year of his reign, on the occasion of 
the marriage of his daughter Margaret to the 
King of Scotland, his marshals had com- 
"mandeered certain houses of certain canons 
-of St. Peter of York. Thereupon the dean 
‘and chapter showed the king “ quasdam 
-cartas praedecessorum nostrorum,’’ by which 








they claimed exemption for their houses ; 
and the king, without deciding the question 
of their rights, assented to their petition that 
the present case should not form a precedent 
in prejudice to whatever rights they pos- 





sessed under the aforesaid charters. In 
these letters patent the king’s style is 
given as: ‘“Henricus Dei gratia rex 


| Angliae, dominus Hiberniae, dux Nor- 
manniae et comes Andegaviae,’’ and the 
testing clause runs: ‘‘ Teste meipso apud 
Eboracum, sexto die Januarii, anno regni 
mei XXXVI.” 

The second ‘‘letter’’ is a short writ, as 
follows : :— 

‘*Henricus rex Angliz omnibus baronibus et toti 
familize suae, et mariscallis suis salutem. Prohibeo 
vobis ne hospitium capiatis nee hospitemini in 
propriis domibus et hospitiis canonicorum Sancti 
Petri Eboracensis infra civitatem. Et, similiter, 
nemo hospitetur extra urbem in propriis villis 
eorum. Teste Roberto episcopo Lincolniensi et 
cancellario, Waltero, et Roberto comite de Mellent, 
apud Eboracum.” 

Instead of a letter of Henry III., this 
appears to represent one of the “ cartas 
praedecessorum nostrorum.”’ Assuming that 
‘““Angliae”’ is a wrong extension of 
Angl{orum], the style is that of Henry I. 
The first witness, Robert, Bishop of Lincoln, 
would be Robert Bloet, who held the see 
1093-1123 (Gams, ‘Series Episcoporum,’ 
p. 192), and Robert, Count of Meulan, is the 
king’s trusted friend Robert de Beaumont, 
who died June 5, 1118 (Ordericus Vitalis, 
ed. ‘Soc. de Histoire de France,’ iv. 313). 
But Robert Bloet, who was possibly chan- 
cellor under William I. in 1086-7,and 
certainly chancellor under William II. until 
he became a bishop (Davis, ‘ Regesta Regum 
Anglo-Normannorum,’ pp. Xvil-xviii), was 
never chancellor under Henry I. Indeed, 
in Robert’s time, the chancellor resigned the 
Great Seal as a matter of course on attaining 
episcopal rank. So if we are to read the 
witnesses’ names as printed, we have here 
a very careless monkish concoction. But 
probably we should read: “ Roberto epis- 
copo Lincolniensi, et cancellario Waltero.”’ 
The latter name would be correctly placed 
for the chancellor, between the bishop and 
the count. If so, ‘‘ Waltero’”’ must be an 
error for Waldrico, the Waldric whose last 
certain appearance as chancellor is under 
date of Nov. 7, 1106 (Round, ‘ Feudal 
England,’ pp. 480-1). It seems that his 
name is given as Walter in 9 late Inspeximus 
of a suspicious Tewkesbury charter (ibid). 
The unusual name would be a trap for later 


writers. G. H. Waite. 





23 Weighton Road, Anerley. 
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MR. HILL ‘ON A DAY OF THANKS- 
GIVEING FOR Y® VICTORY AT 
NASBY, JUNE 27, 1645.’ 


Tue following sermon from a small book of 
seventeenth-century MSS. that has just 
come into my possession may be of interest. 
These MSS. are contained in a leather bound 
volume of hand-made paper (size 6 in. by 
4 in.), containing 172 pages closely written 
in very beautiful caligraphy, so clear as to 
be read without difficulty, and many notes 
in shorthand. 

The writing has been commenced from 
both ends of the book. At one end are notes 
of sermons, written perhaps by the owner 
who is possibly a Puritan Divine; and at 
the other end are (1) the sermon-notes now 
in question ; (2) a copy of a sermon by Mr.. 
Worthington and (3) sixty-five pages dated 
in different parts from Nov. 22, 1645, to 
Feb. 7, 1646. It is indexed as by Mr. 
Culverwell (perhaps the Cambridge Pla- 
tonist). 

On a Day og THANKSGIVING FOR Y® VICTORY 
at Naspy. 

23 Numbers 23 6 

Surely there is noe enchantment against Jacob 
nor divination against Israel: according to this 
time it shall be said of Jacob What has god 
wrought ? 

Israel was long in y® willdernes and there they 
committed willderness (sic) and they had glorious 
mercies and preservations if we survey y® story 
whereof those words are a branch. There is such 
correspondency between god his dealings with y™ 
and us y* we have cause to take up those words in 
y® text. Little did Balak and Balaam think y* 
Israel should have been blessed. He was acted 


(sic) by a propheticall rather y" a magicall spirit, | 


and w” god blesses who can curse. Balak were 
(sic) at great charges and tried conclusions & at 
last he extorted these words ‘“‘ v. 20” “I have 
received commandment to blesse, & he hath 
blessed & I cannot reverse it.” 

Vv God sees not perversenes in Israel, 
neither hath he beheld iniquity in Jacob: God 
sees it not so as to condemne y™ for it eternally, 
but yet he will chastise y™. Or as the Septuagint 
reads y® words ‘*‘ He hath not beheld any sin in 
(that is against) Jacob. 

“Now y® enemy may despair of ever haveing his 
machinations prosper against Israel SURELY ETC. 
Whereupon he records this mercy, & upon such a 
visible demonstration of gods presence here is as 
it were a marble pillar erected to eternize y* 
memoriall of it, ACCORDING TO THIS TIME In hoc 
tempore, so the Jews. Secundum hoc tempus, so 
Calvin. Some of y® Jews restrain it to their 
goeing over Jordan, & to the falling downe of y* 
walls of Jericho: some draw it out farther to y°® 
end of y® world: the meaning of it is this god did 
so appear for his people y* they had cause to cry 
out what has god wrought. 

1. That all the machinations of y® devill and his 
angells (who combine against gods people) are to 


eo ml, 


|noe purpose if god doe not prosper y™, The- 
goverment (sic) is upon christ his shoulders, he- 
exercises a soveraignity over y° adversaries of his. 
church. Hewhois king of saintes is also Lorp oF 
Lorps. There is y° gouerment of his grace and 
of his power ; God has not only y*® book of 
Election for y® salvation of his people, but a book 
of providence for y® gouerning of y® world. 

2. That sometimes god works so gloriously for 
his people that they had iust cause to cry out what 
has god wrought ? Thus Moses (when god had done 
such great things for his people y' words were 
wanting to expresse y™ cry’s out: who is like 
unto thee, O Lord, among y* gods who’s like thee ? 
etc. (Exodus 15, 11). 


WHAT HAS Gop WRovuGnHT ? 


1st. This is the language of a crier. Why doe 
you lye snorting in security, look about you & 
see what god has wrought ? 

2. It may serve as a counseller to mind y™ of 
circumstances: why doe not y® awaken’ your 
selves and see y° hand of god. In a little mercy 
y® may spy out a great deal of providence. 

3. It may be the language of one wrapt up in 
admiration one yt sees such a train of providences 
y® he cannot but adore gods workings. 

4. It may be the language of one triumphing 
with reioycing: whether here were all those 
dispositions or noe, yet doubtles god did work so 
gloriously for his people y* they had cause to cry 
out what has god wrought? Who could not but 
admire such a constellation of attributes as shewed 
themselves in their deliverances. 

That every soul may be raised to high 

thoughts & apprehensions of that god who 

has done so much for us (y* we have cause to 
say what has god wrought) consider three 
particulars. 

1st. The glorious wisdome of god yt appears in 
his workings. 

This we may see in 3 things. 1. In regard of y* 
season of god his great workings. We quarrell 
against god because y*® warrs are not ended, but 
god knows y* fittest season to work for his church, 
w" most of god may be seen and lesse of 24 
causes. T’was aspeech of our general at Kinton 
that he never saw more of god and less of man in 
any battell. Let us so cry out Tis the Lord his 
doeing etc. 

‘““T said I would scatter y™ in corners and 
make y® remembrance of y™ cease from among 
men, were it not that I fear’d the wrath of ye 
enemy etc. (82 Deutronomie, 26, 27). Did not 
god his providence speak such languages ats 
Lester, when our enemies cry’d out yt y*® day 
were there owne? At that time what an’ un- 
worthy posture was we in, in what a disconted 
(sic) condition, our adversaries were high & 
insolent & that was a season for god to shew 
himself, & to make bare his arme in the delivering 
of his people. Learne so from hence that when 
there seems to be the greatest unpreparednes in the 
people to receive a mercy, there may be readines 
and fitnes in the enemy to receive a judgment. 
2. In regard of y® method. Before god exalts 
his people he brings them very low. Humble 
your selves therefore under the mighty hand, y* he 
may exalt you in due time. (I Peter 5, 6). God 
is makeing his people when we think he’s mareing 
y™. God so methodizes things y' what we think 
are preparations for judgment, they are but 
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forerunners of our deliverance. 3.)Inregard of the 
means. God doth not allways use the most 
probable means, for y" we should be apt to idolize 
them. When god will he can make a little stone 
which is regnum lapidis to be reynum montis and 
to fill y° whole earth. he can make all kingdomes 
to fall downe before xt. God will not tie himself 
to any instrument least we give it the glory of y* 
principal cause. God doth not allways appear 
in the fairest gale of Opportunity. For the 
Lord shall judg his people and repent himself for 
his servants when he sees y* there power is gone 





& y’ there is none shut up or left (Deutron. 32, | 
36.) | 
2. Tak POWER Or Gop: whichappeard. 1st. in | 


vindicateing his cause from scorne and contempt. | 
How insolent were our enemies? How many 
Neutralls began to blesse themselves yt they had | 
appeared for neither side but even then did god 
muzzle y° mouth of y® adversary. Reioice not | 
against me O my enemy when [ fall, I shall arise 
etc. (Micah. 7, 9). 

2) in supplying the defects of instruments. 
What he doth by 24 means he can doe by himself. 
God is our refuge and strength a very present help in 
time of trouble(Psalme 46). The life of faith doth 
not only consist in relying upon a particular promise 
But w" this is wanting yet there is providence 
which has a spreading influence over all. 3d) In 
crushing the fury of his inraged enemies. The 
Lord hath sworne saying as I thought so shall it 
come to passe, and as I have purposed so shall it 
stand: ffor the Lord of Hosts hath purposed and | 
who shail disanullit ? God had a purpose to scatter 
y® royall army at Nasby & all y*® experience of 
y° enemy could not disanull it (Esaiah. 14, 2 





s >| ( 
27 . 

3. THE GLORY OF GODS GOODNES, and this is as | 
admirable as y* former 1) that though his people | 
be but few yet he will owne them. If but one 
Lot in Sodome yet he shall be secured 2) though | 
those few are greatly unworthy yet he ownes y™. | 
How many divisions are there among god his owne | 
people. 3) That y® plots of y® enemy should 
turne to the churches good. Surely y® wrath of 
man shall praise thee &c. (Romans 8, 28, Psalme 
76, 10). 

UsE. 

Ist. How miserably y" are they deluded y' can- 
not or will not behold y® workinge of god in the 
salvation of his people. How many live without 
god in y® world, y* take noe notice of or goe about 
to lessen his providence. They are like those in 
Jeremy whom make not a right interpretation of 
providence, c. 8. 7-6 they cry out w* has such 
& such a man done, what has y® parliament done, 
but noe man says WHAT HAVE I DONE? Blesse 





god for instruments, resolve ail into him, set y® 
crowne upon his head: Let all y® people ery 
Grace, grace, for not by might nor by power 
&e. 

2. SumMMON up all your affections to y® admire- 
ing of god. This celestiall employment. W* is 
heaven but a holy rapture, an admireing y?® 
freenes and goodnes of god his grace, when he 
shall come to be glorify’d in his saints and to be 
admired in all y™ y* beleive &c. For y® helping 
you to y® admiration of god let me commend 
one book to you and y* is The book of gods 
providence. 


DIVERSE REMARKABLE CIRCUMSTANCES, 


lst consider y® PLACE where god gave his 
| people y® victory. In y® very face of y* country 


where y*® enemy had done so much oppres- 
sion. (2. Thess. 1, 10, v.). 
2. Tae TIME which was very short. That 


Lester should besoon soon recovered and y® enemy 
routed wt cause of admiration is here. W¢* rivers 
of tears were poured out at y® loss of Lester. The 
enemies were very high and we low. Men lost 
not only their goods but their spirits. I did never 
observe mens spirits to be more downe y® at y* 
time. I counted Lester’s losse to be y® greater 
because of y® losse of y® spirits of men. 
THE GENERALL TO HIS SOULDERS. 

3. THE PERSONS Ist by whome this Victory was 
wrought, even by yt army which they did so much 
scorne. ‘T'was an heroicall speech which Fairfax 


| used a little before the fight to encouradg his 
| souldiers, Ye have oft talked of trusting god 


(sayth he) now doe so, seeing your selves so 
contemned by y® enemy. 2 for whome; : : 1 ffor 
such an oppressed people 2) ffor a praying people. 
This comes as a returne of ovr prayers. The 
enemy had their Friday fasts at Oxford so had we, 
they pray’d and we pray’d, now the great con- 
testation was whose prayer god would hear, now 
y’ god should harken to his people this is admirable 


| mercy. 


NOTE: 

NEVER DID THE ROYALL ARMY and ours meet 
in a pitch’d feild but god did own us and our 
army. 

T should be glad to hear if any reader can 
identify this Mr. Hill, and tell me if the 
surname has ever been quoted in any 
work on the Civil War. 

Prescotr Row. 

The Homeland Association, 37, Maiden Lane, 

Covent Garden, W.C.2. 





AN 


(See 12 S. ii. passim; iii, 46, 103, 


ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 


267, 354, 408, 438; vi. 184.) 


The fourth Marine Regiment (p. 52), raised on Nov. 10, 1739 (47th Foot), had white 


facings to its uniform dress. 
placed on half-pay. 


It was ‘*‘ broke” on Nov. 8, 1748, the officers being then 


In 1742 Colonel Wynyard was succeeded in the command by Colonel James Long, 
who was succeeded in the following year by Colonel George Byng, afterwards (1747) 


3rd Viscount, Torrington, whofdied in 1750, 
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Colonel Wynyard’s Regiment of Marines 

















Dates of their 


Dates of their first 








present commissions. commissions. 
«Colonel .. oe John Wynyard (1) .. -- 20 Nov. 1739 Ensign, 10 April 1703. 
Lieutenant Colonel Lord Ellibank (2) 5s .- 27 ditto Captain, 30 May 1706. 
Major se Yr Richard Hull (3) 7 Dec. 1739 Ensign, 12 Apri! 1706. 
( William Meyrick 20 Nov. 1739 Captain, 4 Sept. 1735. 
James Urquhart (4) 24 ditto Lieutenant, 19 Sept. 1715. 
Samuel Ashton (5) 26 ditto Ensign, 24 Mar. 1717. 
“Captains .. Thomas England . 29 ditto Lieutenant, 12 Nov. 1733. 
Charles St. Morris (6) 3 ree 1739 Ensign, 25 Mar. 1723. 
John Reed ‘ 11 dit Ensign, 25 June 1736. 
Charles Whitford . 214 San. 1739-40 Captain, 17 July 1738. 
» Captain Lieutenant Robert Boyle .. i -- 20 Nov. 1739 From Half Pay. 
Hector Boisrond (7) .. 21 ditto 
Theophilus Beaumont (8) 27 ditto Ensign, 23 Nov. 1709. 
Lionel Beecher 29 ditto From Half Pay. 
Urban Daniel . 30 ditto Ensign, 8 Aug. 1734. 
«First Lieutenants { John Mackenzie (9) 2 Dec. 1739 Ensign, 28 Jan. 1735-6, 
Richard Stacey 4 ditto Ensign, 7 Feb. 1737-8. 
Weller (10) 7 ditto 
Robert Poyntz (11) 9 ditto — 
William Willmer 11 ditto — 
Samuel Medland 13 ditto <a 
Richard Lloyd 23 Nov. 1739 = 
William North (12) 2 24 ditto ee 
Claude Hamilton (13) 25 ditto i 
Crawford. wie 26 ditto costes 
Thomas Hughes . 27 ditto peas 
Alexander Majoribanks 28 ditto sae 
Preston (14) ‘ 29 ditto pmeseis, 
Charles Carmouls 30 ditto — 
Thomas Thorpe oe 1 Dec. 1739 et 
~pecond Lieutenants -~ William Werden (15) 26 Jan. 1739-40 — 
George Fitzgerald 27 ditto ESS 
Roger Baskett (16). 28 ditto on 
James Campbell (17) .. 29 ditto sicenlones 
Thomas Williams 30 ditto eens 
George St. Loe 31 ditto ass 
William Tooke 1 Feb. 1739-40 —_——. 
James Murray (18) 2 ditto aa 
Joseph Austin 3 ditto ences 
John Carnac 4 ditto 











Regiment of Foot, July 26, 1715. Lieutenant-Colonel and Captain of a Company in Lieut.-General 
Richard Gorges’s Regiment of Foot, July 10,1718. Served with the expedition to Cartagena, 1741. 
Appointed to the Colonelcy of the 17th Regiment of Foot, Aug. 31, 1742. Lieutenant-General in 
1742. Died Feb. 20 1752. 

« pedition of 1741 and left the army, shortly afterwards. See ‘D.N.B 
Loyal Forth British Fuziliers, June 26, 1718. Died when serv ing in the West Indies, 1741. 

i Harrison’s Regiment, May 12, 1721. He died during the Cartagena expedition, 1741. 


j Rego Mar. 9, 1722 ; in Royal Welsh Fuziliers, May 21, 1726. 





(1) Adjutant of Colonel Roger Elliott’ sTegiment of Foot, April 10, 1703. Captain in Orrery’s 


(2) Patrick Murray, 5th Baron Elibank. He served with this regiment in the Cartagena ex- 
(3) Ensign in Colonel Stanwix’s newly raised Regiment of Foot, “april 12, 1706. Captain in the 
(4) Lieutenant in Brigadier Grant’s Regiment of Foot, 1715. Lieutenant in Colonel Henry 
(5) Ensign in Gorges’s Regiment, Dec. 17, 1717. Lieutenant in Colonel Charles Otway’s 


(6) St. Maurice. Ensign in Colonel James Otway’s Regiment ¢ - Foot, Mar. 25, 1723. 
(7) Spelled ‘‘ Bismond’” in a MS. entry.. Captain, Jan. 8, 
(8) Ensign in the Marquis de Montandre’s Regiment of Post, web. 16, 1716. 
(9) Captain, April 15, 1741. 
(10) George Weller. Captain, April 30, 1741. 
(11) Captain, May 2, 1741. 
(12) Captain, June 25, 1741. : 
(13) Captain-Lieutenant, June 25, 1741. , 
(14) First Lieutenant, Mar. 12, 1741. 
(15) Spelled ‘* Worden ” in. MS. entry. First Lieutenant, June 1, 1742. 
(16) Spelled ‘‘ Barkett in MS. entry. First Lieutenant, June 3, 1742. 
» (17) First Lieutenant, April 4, 1741. 
(18) First Lieutenant, April 10, 1741. 
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The following additional names of officers are given on the interleaf in MS. :— 








Rank. Name. Date of commissions. Date of first commission... 
Colonel .. a James Long .. ae 5 Jan. 1743 Ensign, 1702 or 1703. 
Lieut.-Colonel .. Pat. Emonstoun 24 Mar. 1741 Ensign, 1710. 

Talbot Mayoe.. 16 April do. — 
(w Roberts 27 ditto —. 
; —— Wilkinson 30 ditto -—— 

First Lieutenants ] W. Steele Lge 2 May do. -—- 

R. Whitecombe (1) 22 ditto —- 
| Robinson 25 June do. -——- 

Daniel Richardson 31 Oct. do. _- 

Stewart Douglass 4 Nov. do. sa 
f Jos. Aurline .. 3 Feb. 1739 /40 — 

W. Courtenay me 26 Jan. 1741 —. 

G. Colquhoun oe 24 Mar. do. — 

Warter Charruthers 10 April do. — 

J. Carden 16 ditto — 

J. Stewart 5 ditto — 

R. Patridge 2 May do. — 

Hugh Claren 3 ditto es 

Second Lieutenants + J. Gordon it 4 ditto —. 

Patrick Douglass 25 July do. —- 

J. Harris 2 Aug. do. —_——- 

Chas. Lewis... 3 June 1742 —. 

Chichester Wrey (2° 4 ditto — 

Caleb Tonge 5 ditto —- 

Wm. West 6 ditto enna 

Geo. Frazier os a 7 ditto aaa 
\ Alexr. Johnson ‘i a 8 ditto — 


Adj. ae ae 
Qr. Mr. .. aie 
Chaplain . The Revd. Geo. Lewis. 
Surgeon’s Mate Jas. Scott. 


(1) Spelled ‘‘ Wythycomb ” in second MS. entry. 


Rd. Patridge. 
Mr. W. Roberts. 


(2) Third son of Sir Bourchier Wrex, 5th Bt. 


Of the officers whose names are given above, only three appear in the Army List of 
1755 (p. 89) as then being on the half-pay list, viz.: Roberts, Richardson, and Werden. 


J. H. 


Lesiiz, Lieut. -Col., R.A. (Retired List), 


(To be continued.) 





INSCRIPTIONS AT CASSEL (NORD). 


' On the top of the hill at Cassel (Nord), in 
front of the hotel-casino which occupies the 
site of the former castle, is a monument 
commemorating the principal episodes in the 
history of the town. The monument, which 
is in the form of a pyramid on a square base 
stands on the site of the collegiate church of 
St. Pierre, destroyed in 1672, and was the 
gift to the town of Dr. De Smyttére, a local 
antiquary of some note, ‘‘ médecin en chef 
honoraire et officier de |’Instruction pub- 
lique.”” It was inaugurated Sept. 21, 1873, 
and is constructed of large blocks of stone 
from Soignies, in Belgium.‘ The angles in- 
dicate the four cardinal points. The in- 
scriptions are as follows :— 

(South-east side) 

Ici fut emplacement 
de la Collégiale exempte de Saint-Pierre 
fondée et dotée en 1072-76 
par le Comte de Flandre Robert le Frison. 
Il y eut longtemps sa sépulture. 
Deoopt.max-et patrize dilectsz 
Dicavit Doct. P.J.F. de Smyttére 





anno MDCCCLXXIII. 


(North-west side) 
Le Castellum des Romains, 
la Ville et le Chateau Fort de Cassel, 
jadis imposants et protecteurs du pays,. 
ont supporté beaucoup de siéges 
et d’innombrables adversités. 
(South-west side) : 
Batailles célébres du Mont Cassel.. 
Le 20 février 1071 
Robert le Frison victorieux. 
Le 23 aout 1328 
le Roi Philippe de Valois vainqueur. 
(North-east side) ; 
Bataille du Val-de-Cassel 
du 11 avril 1677 
Philippe, frére de Louis XIV, victorieux.. 
Cause de retour de cette contrée a la France, 
(Traité du 17 septembre 1678) 

The inscriptions are on the square base- 
of. the monument. On the sides of the- 
pyramid above, are various arms and 
emblems :— : 
South-east : Arms of the Collegiate Church of'St.. 

Pierre, with a Latin cross above. 
North-west: Arms of the town of Cassel, with a» 
‘mural crown above. 
South-west: Arms of Flanders 
with sword and ring above. 
North-east: The Lion of Flanders, with crossed 
sword and sabre above. 


gyronny of six,. 
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The battle of 1677 was fought on the 
plain to the west of the mount near the 
little river Peene. The site is marked by an 
obelisk, which stands close to the roadside 
between the villages of Noordpeene and 
Zuytpeene. The obelisk bears two inscript- 
tions :— 


(Front) PRELIUM 
PEEN 
AD 
CASTLETUM 
XI APRILIS 
MDCLXXVII 


me 
En 1677 
le 11 avril 
a été livrée 
dans cette plaine 
une bataille décisive. 
Elle fut .cause 
de l’annexion 
de cette contrée 
& la France. 


Cet obélisque 
a été erigé et bénit 
en 1865 
avec 
la haute protection 
des autorités 
et 
le patriotique concours 
des souscripteurs. 
“Le Dr. P. J. F. DE SMyTTERE, promoteu:. 


(Back) 


Taese inscriptions were copied by me 
iin April, 1918, at a time when a greater 
battle than any of those recorded above 
was raging in the plain a few miles to the 
south-east. Cassel was the headquarters 
of General Foch for eight months in 1914-15. 
A commemorative tablet affixed to the house 
where he lodged was inaugurated Oct. 19, 
1919, in the presence of the Marshal. It 
bears the inscription, ‘‘A la mémoire du 
maréchal Foch, 23 octobre, 1914—22 juin, 
1915.” F. H. Coereraam. 





NostRIFICATION.—I came across this word 
tin a recent issue of The Hconomic Review, 
-which quoted it in inverted commas from 
:@ German paper. On turning to the 
*N.E.D.’ I find it duly registered therein 
and a quotation given (1885) from a U.S. 
‘Consular Report stating that ‘‘ there are no 
definite rules for the nostrification of foreign 
diplomas’”’ in Austria. ‘‘ To nostrificate ”’ 
‘is explained to mean ‘“‘to admit foreign 
degrees to the same status as the native 
ones”? in Austrian universities. In The 
Economic Review it is used in connexion 
with the proposed formation of a new com- 
pany for the nostrification of the mines, iron 








and steel works and other property of the 

Austro-Hungarian State Railways at Resicza 

in lower Hungary now annexed by Rumania, 
L. L. K. 


Sien-Parntine.—At the recent Royal 
Academy dinner Prince Albert suggested 
that artists might usefully take up this 
subject. In 17€2 Bonnell Thornton opened 
in Bow Street, London, the exhibition by 
the Society of Sign-painters in ridicule of 
the Society of Arts, 1754. Some readers 
may like to know that in the appendix to 
‘The History of Sign-Boards,’ published by 
Chatto & Windus there is an interesting 
account of this matter. 

STAPLETON MARTIN, 

The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 


DANTEIANA.—Readers of the ‘Divina 
Commedia ’ will remember a passage at the 
end of the fifth canto of the ‘ Purgatorio,’ 
where a spirit says to Dante :— 

Ricorditi di me che son la Pia! 
Siena mi fe’; disfecemi Maremma. 
Salsi colui che innanellata pria, 
Disposando, m’avea con la sua gemma. 
Of Pia Stendhal writes :— 

“Son mari la conduisit dans la maremme de 
Siena, célébre alors comme aujourd’hui par les 
eifets de ?aria cattiva....Il vivait seul avec elle, 
dans une tour abandonnée, dont je suis allé visiter 
les ruines sur le bord de la mer; 1a il ne rompit 
jamais son dédaigneux silence, jamais il ne 
répondit aux questions de sa jeune épouse, jamais 
il n’écouta ses priéres....Les vapeurs de ces 
marais ne tardérent pas a flétrir ses traits, les 
plus beaux, dit-on, qui, dans ce siécle, eussent paru 
sur la terre. En peu de mois elle mourut.”— 
‘Promenades dans Rome,’ vol. i., p. 261. 

The common account, to judge from the 
quotations in Scartazzini, is that the young 
wife was thrown out of a window by the 
order of her husband and in this way she 
met her death. Stendhal implies that it was 
due to the miasmatic gases of the locality, 
and it may be urged in his favour that he 
had visited the spot where the tragedy 
occurred, and had perhaps picked up his 
story there, as there may have been an oral 
tradition as to the cause of Pia’s death. 
His ‘Promenades dans Rome ’ were written 
about 1829. T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 

The Authors’ Club, Whitehall Court, S.W. 


**CorRIOLI”’ IN SHAKESPEARE’S ‘CORIO- 
LANUs.’—As there has been some discussion 
in The Times on the pronunciation of 
‘Corioli,”’ it may be well to point out that 
Shakespeare never uses the word. To judge 
by the First Folio (our only authority), 
he always wrote Corioles, making it @ 
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‘trisyllable, pronounced Cor-yé-les. His 
“authority, North’s ‘ Plutarch,’ used the same 
spelling. But in the Second Folio Shake- 
-speare, the word is always spelt Coriolus. 
H. Davey. 
89 Montpelier Road, Brighton. 





Ourries. 


_ We must request correspondents desiring in- 
‘formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
‘in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


ConGREvVeE’s Dramatic Works.—In pre- 
paring my new edition of the Dramatic 
Works of William Congreve I find three 
allusions which have until now baffled my 
researches, and TI should be very grateful if 
any reader could give me contemporary or 
explanatory references. Mv paginal cita- 
tions are from the popular Mermaid Edition 
of Congreve, as being the most easily 
accessible. 

‘Love for Love,’ Act II. (p. 225), Sir Samp- 
son Legend banteringly dubs Foresight the 
astrologer ‘‘ Old Fircu.”’ As this is in juxta- 
position to “‘old [Ftolomee’’; ‘old Nostro- 
damus”’; ‘old Merlin’; Fireu is possibly the 
corrupted name of some astrological Writer or 
‘legendary wizard, but I should be glad to have 
the exact reference. : 

‘ Love for Love,’ Act III. (p. 244) Tattle says : 
“*T have more vizor-masks to inquire for me than 
ever went to see the Hermaphrodite or the 
Naked Prince.’’ Doubtless two frequented shows 
of the day. 
but I require some reference to the 
Prince.”’ 

“The Way of the World,’ Act V. (p. 407). 
Mincing says: ‘‘ You swore us to secrecy upon 
Messalina’s poems.” It is more than probable 
that the allusion is to a real book. I suggest that 
it was a clandestinely printed collection of loose 
verse. It does not, however, seem to be recorded, 
and I have failed to find any further reference to 
“* Messalina’s poems.”’ 

“The Way of the World,’ Act V. (p. 399) Mrs. 
Marwood says: ‘‘ To have my young revellers of 
the Temple take notes, like "prentices at a con- 
‘venticle.”” It was the custom for ‘*’prentices”’ to 
‘take notes of the sermon at church in order that 
‘they might retail the heads and substance of the 
discourse to their masters and mistresses. I had 
collected several references, but my notes on this 
point are unfortunately lost. Would any of your 
readers oblige me with pertinent passages? I 
believe that Sir Walter Scott has somewhere an 
allusion to or a note on the custom. 


Monrtacur Summers, M.A., F.R.S.L. 


** Naked 


Str. Jonn’s Heap ALTAR-SLABS.—I believe 
these were portable. Can any one say why 
they were so called, and are any churches 
‘known to retain them ? A. G. Kraty. 


The Hermaphrodite has been traced, | 


Moorrietps.—In the eighth (1713) edition 
of that not uncommon work “The Whigs 
unmask’d Being the Secret History of the 
Calf’s-Head-Club,” &c., there is at p. 99 an 
allusion of some interest :-— 

‘The Whiggish Managers Prosecution of Doctor 
Sacheverel, provoking the Good People of England 
to shew their Resentments in pulling down the 
Meeting-Houses, upon the First of March, in the 
same year, we have thought fit, in memory of their 
notable Exploits, to introduce the preceeding Cut, 
being a lively Representation of the General 
Attack, which the enrag’d Rabble so successfully 
made upon Doctor Burgesses Theatre in Rogue- 
Lane, where the Gallows had the Honour to stand 
formerly, before Tyburn was erected.’ 

The “Cut” is a full (demy 8vo) page plate 
representing a paved alley or lane opening 
into a large open space, divided by posts 
and rails. On the right a chapel and an 
adjoining house are being looted and wrecked 
by a mob. Some of the plunder is in the 
foreground and a figure having the initials 
A. P. on his back is bearing a wig and 
broad-brimed hat towards a bonfire being 
fed with boards in the open area. The 
background is partly filled in with a line of 
trees behind a stone wall lined with spectators 
and a belfry stands on the extreme left. 
There is no title, but the text “‘ Dr. Burgisses 
| Theater ’’ and a new moon is engraved above 
| the trees. ; 

There is, I suggest, presumptive evidence 
of this scene representing Moorfields, looking 
recs a St. Giles’s, Cripplegate—the belfry, 





trees, and wall—but I would like to have an 
authenticated identification. I have failed 
to identify Rogere’s Alley, but am informed 
‘“‘ Dr. Burgisses Theater ” was in Ropemaker 
Street. If this is accurate the scene is one 
of the carliest illustrations available of 
Moorfields, therefore of special interest in 
the fragmentary bibliography and _ icono- 
, graphy of that famous locality. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Davipians :* Davip GrorGr’s Sect.—In 
Strype’s ‘Cranmer ’ at p. 291 Thomas Becon 
is quoted as alluding to the above in the 
reign of Edward VI. ‘What is known of them 
or their founder ? 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Harris, A SPANISH JESUIT.—On May 3, 
1788, Dr. James Beattie wrote to Sir William 
Forbes (Forbes’s ‘Life of Beattie,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1806), vol ii. p. 228, mentioning “ an 
extraordinary pamphlet”? which had just 
appeared to prove the lawfulness of the 
slave-trade from the Scriptures, and writes : 

“Tt is the work of a Spanish Jesuit of the name 
of Harris, who it seems is connected with the slave 
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merchants of Liverpool, by whose means he hopes 
to obtain preferment in the church of England, to 
which he is willing to conform: his pamphlet is | 
dedicated to the Mayor, Aldermen, Xe., of Liver- | 
pool.” | 
What was Harris’s Christian name, and | 
how did he come by his Spanish nationality ? | 

What was the title of his pamphlet ? 
JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INTERNATIONAL Law.— 
I shall be much obliged if you can let me 
know which are the best books on the 
following subjects (for advanced study) :— 

1. General History of International Law with 
special reference to the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

2. Foreign relations of the principal civilized 
States from 1848 to 1878. 

3. Present rules of International Law, including 


the subjects of Nationality, Jurisdiction, and 
Domicile. 
4. Problems, disputed points and proposed 


changes in International Law. 

5. Political Philosophy, including the general 
theory of Law and Government and Political 
pwns, so far as it bears upon International 

Ww. 


P. V. NaRAsvu. 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 


Emerson’s ‘ Encuisn Trarts’ (See 12 8. 
v. 234, 275 ; vi. 9, 73).—I should be grateful 
for elucidations or references explaining any 
of this third batch of puzzles from the above 
work. References given here to pages and 
lines follow the ‘‘ World’s Classics ” Edition. 
Phrases in brackets are my own :— 


1. P. 85, 1. 10. The decided sympathy of his 
compatriots is engaged to back up Mr. Crump’s 
whim by statutes, and chancellors, and horse- 
guards. [Who is Mr. Crump ?] 

2. P. 86, 1. 12. Mr. Coleridge is said to have 
given public thanks to God, at the close of a 
lecture, that he had defended him from being able 
to utter a single sentence in the French language. 
[Any evidence for this statement ?] 

3. P. 86, 1. 33. Lord Chatham goes for liberty, 
and no taxation without representation—for that 
is British law ; but not a hob-nail shall they dare 
make in America, but buy their nails in England— 
for that also is British law. [Did Chatham make 
any definite reference to hobnails in any of his 
speeches ?] 

4, P. 88,1. 7. It was said of Louis XIV, that 
his gait and air were becoming enough in so great a 


monarch, yet would have been ridiculous in 
another man. [Author wanted]. 
89, 1.1. ‘* Though Britain, according to 


Bishop Berkeley’s idea, were surrounded by a 
wall of brass ten thousand cubits in height, still 
she would as far excel the rest of the world” [etc. 
Emerson is here quoting the last sentence of Wm. 
Spence’s ‘ Tract on Corn,” (1807); but can any 
one give the reference for the idea of Bishop 
Berkeley’s to which Spence alludes ?] 


| scholastic life, of ‘‘ the grave moral deterioration, 





6. P. 91, 1. 7. One of their [English] recent 


writers speaks, in reference to a private and. 


which follows an empty exchequer.” [Author of 
quotation wanted. ‘‘ Recent” implies shortly 
before 1857.] 

7. P. 94, 1. 31. Eight. hundred years ago, 
commerce had made it rich, and it was recorded,. 
‘““England is the richest of all the northern, 
nations.’”? The Norman historians recite, that 
‘in 1067, William carried with him into Nor- 
mandy, from England, more gold and silver than 
had ever before been seen in Gaul.’ [References 
for quotations wanted.] 

8. P. 97, 1. 35. Sir Edward Boynton, at Spic 
Park, at Cadenham, on a precipice of incomparable 
prospect, built a house like a long barn, which 
had not a window on the prospect side. [Who was 
Sir E. Boynton? Where is “Spice Park, at 
Cadenham’”’? Any authority for the story 7]. 

9. P. 99,1. 4. A nation [should not be] a tent 
of caterpillars. [What is the meaning of ‘‘ tent” 
in this phrase ?] 

10. P. 105, 1. 26. Pepys tell us, in writing ofi 
an Earl of Oxford in 1666, that the honour had 
now remained in that name and blood six hundred 
years. [I cannot find any such passage in Pepys.] 

11. P. 106, 1. 10. The English are those: 
‘* barbarians ’’ of Jamblichus, who ‘“‘ are stable- 
in their manners, and firmly continue to employ 
the same words, which also are dear to the gods.” 
| Where is this passage in Jamblichus ?] 

12. P. 106, 1. 20. The crags of Argyle, ‘the- 
kail of Cornwall, the downs of Devon, the iron of. 
Wales, the clays of Stafford. [What is the- 
meaning of ‘‘ kail’’ in this passage ? The context 
suggests that here it is a geological and not a 
horticultural term. ] 

13. P. 110, 1. 26. The economist of 1855 who: 
asks, ‘‘ Of what use are the lords ? ”’ may learn of 
Franklin to ask, ‘‘ Of what use is a baby?” 
[Did Franklin ever ask this second question? I 
have heard it assigned to Faraday.| 


14, P. 111, 1. 20. Howard and_Spenserianm: 
libraries. [What is, or was, the “ Spenserian ” 
library ? The context implies that it is the 


library of some noble family: is it a mis-spelt 
reference to the Spencers’ library at Althorp ?] 

15. P. 112, 1. 24. Penshurst still shines for us,. 
and its Christmas revels, ‘‘ where logs not burn,. 
but men.” [Source of quotation wanted.] 

16. P. 113, 1.10. [In the reign of Charles IT} 
prostitutes taken from the theatres were made 
Duchesses. [Any examples of this? Nell Gwyn 
was an actress, but was not made a Duchess.] 

17. P. 113, 1. 17. Pepys can tell the beggarly 
shifts to which the King was reduced, who could: 
not find paper at his council table . . . and the 
linen-draper and the stationer were out of pocket, 
and refusing to trust him, and the baker will not 
bring bread any-longer. [Where is the mention 
of these incidents to be found in Pepys ?] 

18. P. 114, 1. 12. [To illustrate the financial. 
straits of the English nobility, Emerson writes] 
of an old man wheeled in his chair from room to: 
room, whilst his chambers are exhibited to the 
‘visitor for money. [What lord was this? The 
date must be before 1857.] . 

19. P. 115, 1.21. Sir Philip Sidney in his letter 
to his brother, and Milton and Evelyn, gave 
plain and hearty counsel [concerning training for 
public affairs.) [The reference to Evelyn 1s 
presumably to his pamphlet, ‘ Public Employment 
and an Active Life, etc.’ But where can I 
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Sidney’s letter to his brother, and Milton’s “‘, plain 
and hearty counsel” on this subject ?] 

20. P. 116, 1. 2. Dr. Johnson’s bitter apology 
for primogeniture, ‘‘ that it makes but one fool 
in a family.” [Source of quotation wanted. I 
cannot find it in Boswell.] 

21. P. 116, 1. 29. ‘ Now,”’ said Nelson, when 
clearing for battle, ‘‘a peerage, or Westminster 
Abbey.” [Emerson probably took this from the 
account of the Battle of the Nile in Southey’s 
‘Life of Nelson.’ Benjamin Haydon, however, 
at vol. i., p. 169 of his Autobiography, gives it as 
** Victory, or Westminster Abbey.’’ Which is 
right? Southey’s seems to give better sense ; 
but is there any higher authority behind Southey ?] 

22. P..116, 1. 32. ‘‘ The lawyers,” said Burke, 
“are only birds of passage in this House of 
Commons,” and then added, with a new figure, 
*‘ they have their best bower anchor in the House 
of Lords.”’ [In what speech or writing of Burke’s 
does this occur ?] 

23. P. 118, 1. 5. 
son mentions] the Randolph Gallery. 
was the Randolph Gallery ? Does 
exist ?] 


[In describing Oxford, Emer- 
[What 
it still 
(Rev.) R. FretcueEr. 
Buckland, Faringdon, Berks. 


JoHN NOWES oR NawEs became Lord of 
the Manor of Lee, in Romsey, co. Hants, 
where hej founded a charity. His sister 
Anne married John Michell, son of John 
Michell of Preston Pluncnet, Brympton, 
co. Somerset, and died in her 81st year, 1720. 
The arms on John Nowes’s tomb are vair, 
which seems to indicate a kinship rather with 
the Nowers family than with that of Noyes. 
Who were the parents of John and Anne 
Nowes ? H. Pirte-Gorpon. 


JAMES NIVEN OR NIVIE, @ merchant of 
Aberdeen, was hanged as a Jacobite at 
Carlisle in 1746. His son was John Niven 
of Thornton, and his grandson was Sir Harry 
Niven, who assumed the additional name of 
Lumsden and was knighted 1816 and created 
@ baronet 1821. Who were James Niven’s 
parents and wife ? H. Prriz-Gorpon. 

20 Warwick Gardens, Kensington, W.14. 


BisHors OF Dromore, FIFTEENTH CEN- 
tuRY.—In the latest list of the Bishops of 
Dromore furnished to the Clerical Index 
Society for index purposes, the succession 
of prelates for the fifteenth century runs :— 

“‘ John Volcan, 1404-1408; Richard Messing 
1408-14—; John [—— ?], 14—-1416 (res.) ; name 
wanting, 1410-1419; Nicholas Wastre, 1419- 
1427; David de Chirbury, 1427-1434; Thomas 
Scrope, 1434-1434 (res.); name wanting, 1434- 
1440; Thomas Radcliffe, 1440-1489; George 
Brann, 1489-1500.” 

This list cannot be correct, for a William, 
Bishop of Dromore, occurs Aug. 18, 1491. 
He is supposed to be the same as William 
Egremond, who occurs as Bishop 1500-02. 








He was Suffragan to the Archbishop of 
York, and held two livings in Yorkshire; 
Rectory of Kirby Underdale, 1479-89, and 
Rectory of All Saints’ in York City, 1489 
to his death, 1500. Query: Is the “ John 
[ ?] 14—-1416 (res.)”’ the John Dro- 
morens mentioned at ante, pp. 44-5? Can 
any one give any particulars of the life 
histories of any of these prelates ? 
J. W. FAWCETT. 





Dre Brus Toms, Hartritepoot.—Upon 
what grounds other than tradition is the 
statement based that the large table monu- 
ment in St. Hilda’s Churchyard at Hartle- 
pool was erected to the memory of a member 
of the De Brus family ? 

A. E,. OUGHTRED. 

Scagglethorpe, Malton. 


Hincks AND Foutkes Faminies.—I shall 
be glad to obtain information about the 
descendants of Robert Hincks of Chester, 
who married Martha Cappar and died 
March, 1779; also about the descendants of 
his sister Susanna, who married October, 
1739, Robert Foulkes, Esq., of Great 
Boughton, co. Chester. H. C. BARNARD. 

The Warren, Burnham, Somerset. 


ABRAHAM LincoLN: ‘THE TYNESIDE 
OBSERVER.’ —I should be very glad to learn 
where I can procure a copy of The Tyneside 
Observer, published at Jarrow in 1865. 
which contained an article by the late 
William T. Stead, upon Abraham Lincoln, 
It is mentioned in a letter of his quoted in 
his daughter’s life of him; but the family 
cannot help me, and several efforts in the 
North of England to find a copy of the 
paper have been fruitless, It was published, 
probably, soon after Mr. Lincoln’s death, 
say in April or May, 1865. I would pay a 
good price for the paper, or a typed copy of 
the article. Witt1aM ABBATT. 

Tarrytown, N.Y. 


DERBYSHIRE Diatect: MS. GLOSSARIES. 
—Two unpublished glossaries of Derbyshire 
words are known to have been compiled, 
both about’ the year 1890. Mr. Walter 
Kirkland completed a ‘Glossary of Derby- 
shire Words,’ and invited subscriptions to 
enable him to publish it, but the response 
was so small that the work never appeared 
in print. I understand that later the MS. 
got into the hands of a bookseller. The 
bibliography in Dr. Wright’s ‘English 
Dialect Dictionary,’ mentions a MS. ‘ Glos- 
sary of N.-W. Derbyshire Words’ by 
Thomas Hallam. The latter was a good 
dialect scholar, and wrote a monograph on 
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‘Four Dialect Words—Clem, Lake, Oss and 
Nesh,’ published by the English Dialect 
Society, besides acting as joint editor with 
Prof. Skeat of another volume issued by 
that society, ‘Two Collections of Derbi- 
cisms by Samuel Pegge.’ Can any reader 
tell me if the above mentioned are still in 
existence, and their whereabouts ? 
F. WILLIAMSON. 
Museum and Art Gallery, Derby. 


ARMORIAL Booxk-Stamp.—Can any one 
help me to identify the owner of the follow- 
ing * book-stamp ? Quarterly (1) a cross 
moline, apparently charged with a very 
small annulet (for cadency ?); (2) per 
chevron, three trefoils, slipped, counter- 
changed (knight ?); (3) Vair, a bend 
(Manceter ?); (4) a chevron between three 
owls (Fleming ?). The date would be about 
the first half of the seventeenth century. 
The stamp is on an old law book printed in 
London in the year 1600, and so might have 
belonged to some judge or other lawyer of 
early Stuart times. The first quarter of the 
coat is borne by many English families, but 
I cannot fit the other quarters into any of 
their pedigrees. H. J. B. CLeMentTs. 

Killadoon, Celbridge. 


PILGRIMAGES AND TAVERN-SIGNS,—Is it 
the case that many. old tavern-signs owe 
their origin to names given to inns which 
were stopping-places of pilgrims ? and were 
these inns established along pilgrim-routes 
by the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem ? 

ae CG, 


LAMBE.—Brewster Lambe was admitted 
to Westminster School in 1715, aged 11, and 
George Lambe, the son of William Lambe 
of Westminster, was at the School in 1729, 
aged 13. Information concerning them is 
desired. ae: ES Re 5 


Mary LampiucH, widow of the Arch- 
bishop of York’s son, was living in 1710. 
According to the ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.’ 
xxxli. 31, Thomas Lamplugh, the Arch- 
bishop, had five children, of whom John 
Lamplugh ‘“‘ was the sole survivor at his 
death’ in 1691. Was Mary the widow of 
John? I want to find out the name of her 
third son. G. F. R. B. 


First Street Licutinc By ELEcTRICITY 
IN ENGLAND.—A_ newspaper paragraph 
lately, in chronicling that Chelmsford is 
reverting to gas for lighting, claims that it 
was the first town in the kingdom to have 
electric light in the streets. ‘Modern 
Chesterfield,’ published locally in 1903, has 
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it that ‘‘ Chesterfield was the first town in 
the kingdom to venture upon lighting the 
whole of its streets by electricity,” and 
quotes the authority of Mr. Robert Ham- 
mond, whose firm laid down the electric 
installation in October, 1881. Which town 
really first adventured ? W. B. H. 


Gorpon’s Kuartoum ‘ JOURNALS,’— 
Where are the originals of the ‘ Journals, 
which were printed by Hake and also pro- 
duced in facsimile, now deposited ? 

J. M. Buxioca. 


‘Parish Mark.’’—TI shall be obliged for 
information explaining this term which 
appears in the Rode (Somerset) Guardians’ 
Book of Workhouse Accounts :— 

A.D. 1776 ‘* William Wheeler to have one shilling 
per week if he will wear the mark till further 
orders.”’ 

1778 ‘* John Sileock to have two shillings per week 
for his daughter if he will wear the parish 
mark, or make his House to the parish for 
their security.” ; 

Carry P. DRAKE. 

The Malt House, Yattendon, Berks. 


‘* A RED RAG TO A BULL.’ ’—Is it true that 
the sight of a red rag or cloth irritates a bull, 
more than does a similar cloth of any other 
colour ? ALFRED 8. E. ACKERMANN. 


Tae AusTRALIAN BusH.—What precisely 
is meant by the term ‘‘ Australian bush” ? 
To which part of Australia does it refer and 
what is the nature of the vegetation ? 

ALFRED 8S. E. ACKERMANN. 


JOHN JAMES, EsEcTED MINISTER: DE- 
BORAH Nerwron.—The grandfather of 
Deborah Newton, afterwards Mrs. James 


Smith, who died in 1802, in her 74th year, 
was John James, an ejected minister men- 


tioned in Palmer’s ‘ Nonconformists’ Me- 
morial.’ Palmer, following Calamy, men- 


tions two ejected ministers of this name: 
one ejected from Flintham, Notts, a Con- 
gregationalist ; the other from West Ilsley. 
I think the Congregationalist is intended; 
the other was also six years his senior. 

The Congregationalist was born in 1626; 
the son of Simon James, schoolmaster of 
Woodstock, Oxon ; educated at Exeter Coll., 
Oxford; rector of Flintham; lecturer at 
Newark ; pastor at Wapping, where he died 
1696. In 1672, when evicted by Justice 
Peniston Whalley, grandson of Cromwell's 
‘Aunt Fanny,’ he had at least three 
children, one of whom, aged 6, died from 
the effects of harsh treatment. If either 
of the other two was a girl, she would be too 
old in 1728 to bear a child. Was Mrs. 
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Newton the daughter of a second marriage ? 

Mrs. Newton was also great niece of 
Obadiah Grew, D.D. [1607-89 ; ‘D.N.B.’]. 
J have no particulars of the connexion, and 
should be glad to have any available. She 
was living in 1749. 

Deborah Newton (Mrs. James Smith), 
was also related, in what way is not men- 
tioned, to Samuel Corbyn, M.A., ejected 
from Trin. Coll., Camb., Congregationalist, 
who assisted Francis Holeroft, M.A. (see 
<PN: Bb. ): O. Kine SMITH. 

Platt Farm, Borough Green, Kent. 


St. BARTHOLOMEW’S IN Moor LANE: 
“Copy.’’—I have read that a “copy” of 
St. Bartbolomew’s in Moor Lane was put 
up in Moor Lane in 1850. Was this a 
church or only a model or tablet ? and 
where is it now ? 

Water E. GAWTHORP. 

16 Long Acre, W.C. 


TortuRE, ‘‘ HUMOROUS AND LINGERING.’’ 
—In the ‘Cambridge English Literature ’, 
viii. 102, Prof. Saintsbury says that the 
Emperor Frederick II.’s taste in torture 
has been described as “humorous and 
lingering.”” By whom? It is sad to hear 
that Gilbert’s ‘ Mtkado’ was not original in 
his use of the phrase. G. G. L. 

“THe Toucu or Parts.’’—‘‘ It is ordained 
....that they [the goldsmiths] work no 
worse gold than the Touch of Paris.’’— 
18 Edw. I. ce. 20, a.p. 1300 :— 

1. “The Touch of Paris referred to in 18 
Edward I. c. 20 was fine gold, or 24 carats.’’— 
Gee’s ‘‘ Hall-marking of Jewellery ’’ 1882, p. 29. 

2. “The Old Gold Standard of France was 
21 carats 22 grains.’’-—Markham’s ‘ Handbook 
to French Hall-marks, 1899 p. 12. 

3. ‘‘ The Fineness of Gold Plate by 28 Edward I 
was 19} carats.’—Chaffer’s ‘‘ Hall-marks on 
Gold and Silver Plate,’’ 1905, p. 51. 

4. “The Touch of Paris was 191 carats.’’— 
Cripp’s ‘‘ Old English Plate,” 1914, p. 9. 

Which of these definitions is correct ? 

J. Pau DE CASTRO. 


AUTHOR OF QuoTAaTION WANTED.— 
_ In the final chapter of ‘ Jonathan Wild’ (book 
‘iv. chap. 15) Fielding, in summarising. the mental 
and moral Characteristics of that hero, remarks : 
ioe or conquerors who have impoverished, pillaged, 
sacked, burnt, and destroyed the countries and 
cities of their fellow-creatures, from no other 
provocation than that of glory; te., as the tragic 
poet ealls it, 

a privilige to kill 
A strong temptation to do bravely ill.” 

I should be glad to learn the source of these two 
dines. J. Pau DE Castro, 

1 Essex Court, Temple. 





Replies. 


OLD STAINED GLASS. 
(12 8. VI. 188.) 


Tue following particulars may be helpful to 
Mr. Dopson :— 

1, The two boxes of ancient glass seen by 
Winsten* in the cloisters of Winchester 
College in 1845, WERE given to Bradford 
Peverell Church about 1850. That Church 
was then being rebuilt, and the glass was 
given, as a present, to the rector, by his 
father, Dr. Williams, who was Warden of 
New College from 1840 to 1860. This glass 
which consists of a figure of Christ blessing, 
and supported by two angels at His feet ; 
together with sundry angels; a lamb and 
flag; the word ‘sanctus ’’ repeated three 
times ; a golden crown, and the figures of the 
four evangelists each with his respective 
emblem,t was removed from the West 
window of the ante-chapel at New College, 
Oxford, at the time that the Sir Joshua 
Reynolds panels were inserted in 1782. 

2. The fate of the original glazing of 
Winchester College Chapel is unfortunately 
obscure. As stated, it was removed by 
Messrs. Betton & Evans of Shrewsbury, who 
had contracted to “retouch the colours, and 
to restore the glass to its original condition ’’t 
and upon this understanding had been 
entrusted with the task. They began opera- 
tions with the east window in December, 
1821, as is proved by entries in the College 
Accounts for the years 1821-1822. The 
various panels were taken down, packed in 
boxes, and sent to Shrewsbury. Having 
obtained possession of Wykeham’s priceless 
glass, the firm proceeded to make a very 
careful and painstaking copy in modern 
glass, and it was this copy that they returned 
to Winchester to the great delight of the 
Warden (Dr. George Isaac Huntingford), 
and the Fellows who fully believed that the 
original had been replaced in a carefully 
cleaned and repaired condition.$ 

So pleased were the authorities at the 
manner in which the work had been carried 
out that a few years later they decided to 





* Refer Winchester Volume of Archeological 
Institute, published 1845. 

+ Quoted from a letter written by the present 
rector of Bradford Peverell Church, the Rev. H. A. 
Watson. 

t Refer Mr. A. K. Cook’s book * About Win- 
chester College’ (Macmillan & Co.). 

§ ‘Cook,’ p. 479. 
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have the side windows restored by the same 
firm. In 1825 the four South windows were 
taken in hand, and in 1827-28 the four North 
windows underwent a similar process; in 
each case a very careful copy was substituted 
for the original.* 

The East window originally contained a 
most magnificent Tree of Jesse with a Last 
Judgment in tracery, and with a series of 
panels across the base of the lights containing 
——— of King Richard II., King Edward 

II, William of Wykeham, (twice), together 
with smaller figures representing the car- 
penter, mason, clerk of the works, and glass- 
painter, whilst the side windows contained 
figures of prophets, apostles, bishops, kings, 
and saints, all standing beneath canopies, 
—their bases inscribed with a prayer for the 
good estate of the donor.t 

Important portions of the original glass 
from the East window were purchased by the 
Shirley family from Messrs. Betton and 
Evans, and set up in the windows of their 
private mortuary chapel] at Ettington Park, 
Warwickshire. There are several panels 
representing kings and prophets, among 
them Micah, Nathan, Jehoshaphat, and 
Absolon, all once forming part of the Tree of 
Jesse; of St. Peter admitting a saved soul 
into heaven, and of St. John the Baptist 
in the act of intereession—both from the Last 
Judgment in tracery lights; together with 
the figures of King Richard II., St. John the 
Baptist, and the Blessed Virgin and Child, 
from the panels at the foot of the window. 
Three figures from the side windows may 
now be seen at South Kensington. They 
were originally purchased from Betton and 
Evans by the Rev. W. G. Rowland, a former 
rector of St. Mary, Shrewsbury, who was a 
great expert upon the subject of ancient 
glass. At first these figures which represent 
St. John the Divine, St. James the Less, 
and a prophet, were placed in a chancel 
window, but Mr. Rowland having obtained 
some other glass which he valued even more 
highly removed the Winchester panels to 
make room for it, intending to place them in 
another window. Before this could be 
carried out he died, and at the sale of his 
effects the three figures were purchased for 
the nation by the South Kensington Museum. 
The glass has been daubed over with a coating 
of brown varnish, and otherwise maltreated. 





* A full account of this glass will appear in my 
book ‘ Ancient Glass in Winchester,’ now in the 
ro (Messrs. Warren & Son, of High Street, 

inchester). 

Tt ‘Orate p Willm6 de Wykeha, Ep6 Wynton 
ffundatore istius Collegii.’ 





Not hing is known of the fate of thef forty 
three other figures from the side \wiudows 
of the Chapel. Fie 

3. Messrs. Betton & Evans’ appear to 
have inserted two coloured windows in the 
nave of Winchester Cathedral (one on either 
side in the eleventh bay from the West) but 
did not restore any of the ancient glass, 
These windows are very bad both in quality 
of material, and in design and drawing, 
but it is interesting to note that the canopies: 
are inspired by, those inside windows of 
College Chapel. 

The firm also “restored? much ancient 
glass in Ludlow Church, notably the Great 
East window, which contained the Life of 
St. Lawrence, patron’ Saint of the Church, 
in twenty-seven panels, and was given in 
1445 by Bishop Spoford of Hereford. The- 
work of restoration was carried out in very 
much the same manner as at Winchester: 
with a similar result, that little of the ancient 
glass remains. Some of the figures in 
tracery openings, notably St. John the 
Baptist and the Blessed Virgin, were evidently 
copied from or inspired by figures in the 
East window of Winchester College Chapel. 

It is to be hoped that further portions of 
the lost glass from’ Winchester College 
Chapel may yet be discovered. 

Joun D. Le Courevr. 


ao! 


Winchester. 





THE REV. JOHN GUTCH, ANTIQUARY 
AND DIVINE. 


(12 S. vi. 170, 213.) 


Ir your correspondent will refer to ‘ Mar- 
riage Licences in the Diocese of Bath and 
Wells,’ transcribed and edited by Arthur J. 
Jewers reprinted from The Genealogist, 
N.S. vol. xviii. (part 4, April, 1902), at 
p. 176, he will find (in note 1) that John 
Gutch’s mother was Mary, daughter of 
Abraham Mathew of Shaftesbury. 

There are several errors on the page 
referred to, and as the notes there, are 
founded on information supplied by myself, 
¥ am glad of the opportunity, in the interest 
of accuracy, of pointing them out :— 

In line 3 of the text “ Lane ”’ should read! 
“cc Law.”’ 

The licence for the marriage of “ John 
Gutch, widower of the Liberty of St. Andrew 
and Mary Widdowes, widow, of the parish of 
Croscombe, Sept. 17, 1766,” is omitted 
altogether. I have seen the licence, and 
this second marriage of the antiquary & 
| father took place. 
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In line 4 of the notes “ first’? should be | 
deleted. | 

In line 5 of the notes for ‘‘ 1682” read | 
1632.” | 

In line 6 of the notes for ‘‘ née” read | 
** formerly.” 

In line 9 of the notes add “as his second 
wife.” 

In the ninth line from the bottom of the | 
page for “ Ruddick.’ read ‘‘ Redditch.”’ 

The antiquary’s father and mother were 
married at Holy Trinity, Shaftesbury, on 
Feb. 4, 1744 ; Mary Mathew was baptized in 
1712; she died Sept. 7, 1765, at Wells; 
her father died in 1740 (Will P.C.C. 
252 Brown), and her mother, whose maiden 
name was, I believe, Murrell, was buried as 
“Mrs. Grace Mathews, widow, on Sept. 28, 
1770,” at Holy Trinity, Shaston. Abraham 
Mathew was the son of Abraham and Mary 
Mathew of ‘‘ Shaston,” ‘and the will of his 


Blandford in that year. Abraham Mathew 
came, I believe, of a Devonshire family. 
I shall be glad if I can give your corre- 
spondent G. F. R. B. any further informa- 
tion, as I also shall be, to receive any fresh 
data myself. I am interested, as a great- 
grandson of the Rev. John Gutch, being the 
second son of the late John James Gutch, 
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;none of them was eve rofficial. 





who was himself the second son of the Rev. 
Robert .Gutch, Rector of Segrave (see 
‘D.N.B.,’ vol. xxiii. p. 371), the second son 
of the antiquary. WitFrip GuTCcH. 

2 Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn. 





Marren Arms (12 §S. vi. 168, 217).—Mr. 
Loder Symonds of Hinton Waldrist, Berk- 
shire, has an important collection of papers 
and data relating to Marten the regicide. 
(See ‘Hist. MSS. Comm. Report on Loder 
Symonds MSS.’) The Marten family was 
associated in the early seventeenth century 
with this north-west corner of Berkshire, 
chiefly Hinton Waldrist, Longworth and 
Shrivenham. Possibly the Marten arms 
could be found upon the almshouses built 
by Henry Marten at Shrivenham. 

A. L. HUMPHREYS. 


Dr. Burter’s Ate (12 S. vi. 186).— 
Medicinal ales, more or less resembling the 
one described under this head at the 
reference given, were formerly very common 
under the name both of “ales” and “ diet 
drinks.”’ In Quincy’s ‘ Dispensatory ’ (1718) 
there are thirty-five; in Alleyne’s (1733) 
the number has shrunk to twenty-four ; in 





Brookes’s (1773) to four. They are classed 


among ‘ Extemporaneous Compositions,’ andi 
The Cere- 
visia Butleri given by Quincy and by 
Alleyne is not‘aperient, but would be slightly 
laxative: it consists of betony, sage, agri- 
mony, garden scurvy-grass, Roman worm- 
wood, elecampane and horse-radish.. It is 
said to have “ prodigiously obtained amongst 
the common people,’ and to have’ been 
‘made and sold by most Publick Houses in 
Town.” The Cerevisia aperiens of the time- 
was a sharp purgative, and still more so were 
some of those styled “cathartic.” They 
were drunk in what seem to us very large 
doses; Cerevisia cathartica fortior, for in- 
stance, was prescribed thus: “‘Ibj of it, 
more or less, every morning, for some weeks : 
together.” C.-C. B. 


Fant Parxkas (12 8. vi. 190, 218).—Mrs. 
Frances [Fanny] Susanna Parks, author of 
‘Wanderings of a Pilgrim,” 1850, was a. 
daughter of William Archer, once an officer 
in the 16th Light Dragoons. On arch 28, 
1822, she married Charles Crawford Parks,. 
Bengal Civil Service (Gentleman's Magazine, 
May, 1822). In Buckland’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Indian Biography,’ p. 329, her name is’ in- 
correctly spelt and she is wrongly described. 
as Major Edward C.-:Archer’s daughter. 


‘Further particulars about her family may~ 
‘be found in an article, ‘An Indian Pil- 


grimage,’ printed in the Allahabad Pioneer,. 
Oct. 19, 1918. STEPHEN WHEELER. 
Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W.1. 


HENRY JENKINS (? JACKSON) : KILLED IN 
A Duet (12 S. vi. 13).—Possibly Jenkins. 
should be Jackson. In The Gentleman’s- 
Magazine of 1760, p. 246, is an account of a 
duel between Major Glover and Mr. Jackson: 


-under date of May 1 :— 


“The following is said to be the true state of the- 
affair which lately happened at Manchester 
between Major Glover of the Lincolnshire Militia, 
and Mr. Jackson an apothecary. Mr. Jackson» 
came behind the Major at a rehearsal at the play 
house, and struck him on the back, seemingly in 
joke; upon which the major turned about, and 
with a switch struck Jackson, saying also in joke,. 
What, Jackson, is it you? On this Jackson in a 
great passion said, D—n you, Sir, though you 
are a major, I will not take this from you. T 
major surprized at this, replied, Why, what cam. 
you mean? _ I was only in joke as well as your- 
self. But Jackson persisted in his anger, and’ 
said, He insisted on satisfaction. The major was- 
not able to pacify him by saying he meant no~- 
affront; but Jackson insisting on fighting him 
with swords, he went with him to a coffee-house, 
and there in a room they fought, where the 
major ran Mr. Jackson through the body; after 
which the major leading Mr. Jackson'through the- 
coffee-room for assistance, Mr. Jackson ow 
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before several witnesses that it was entirely his 
“own fault, and that he had been wounded by the 
major in a very fair and gentleman-like manner, 
and that if he died, he entirely forgave the 
major.” 

Ibid., p. 440 under date Aug. 20 is the 
following :— 

** At the assizes at Lancaster, Philips Glover, 
Esq. ; major in the Lincolnshire Militia was found 
guilty of manslaughter for killing Mr. Jackson 
in a duel, and was immediately discharged out of 
eustody in court. It was with great difficulty 
that sufficient evidence could be procured to 
induce the grand jury to find the bill.” 

The Christian name of Jackson does not 
appear: very possibly that of Glover was 
Philip not Philips. Rosperr Prerpornt. 


“In apis” (12 S. vi. 14).—I think 
that the meaning of these words, as quoted, 
may be gathered from the following :— 

Album, tabula, codex. idq; multiplex 

Pretorum, Iudicum, amicorum, &c. ‘ 

Albus, album, tabula in qua 

milites....Rollo de soldati. 
‘Josephi Laurentii....Amalthea Ono- 
mastica,’ published at Lucca 1640, 
@ being a dictionary of Latin-Greek, Latin- 
barbarous «c., words. 

The modern Italian for rollo is ruolo. 
Neither “album” nor “albus” is given in 
the dictionary of barbarous, &c., words in 
Bailey’s ‘ Facciolati,’ vol. ii. 

Apparently “in albis’’ meant ‘on rolls 
or registers,” Rosert PrerPoint. 


seribuntur 


TENNYSON ON TosBacco (12 8. vi. 190).— 
Did Tennyson ever mention smoking in his 
poems except in 1. 100 of ‘Spinster’s Sweet 
Arts’: ‘‘And the stink 0’ ’is pipe i’ the 
?ouse”’?? The late G. W. E. Russell in 
* Collections and Recollections,’ says :— 

“When Lord Tennyson chanced to say in Sir 
William Harcourt’s hearing that his pipe after 
breakfast was the most enjoyable of the day, Sir 
William softly murmured the Tennysonian line— 

**'The earliest pipe of half-awakened birds ”’ 

{‘ Princess,’ iv., 495]. 

Some historians say that he substituted ‘‘ bards” 
for * birds,’ and the reception accorded by the 
poet to the parody was not as cordial as its 
excellence deserved.” 

It has been said that the word substituted 
for “ birds’”’ was not “ bards,’”’ but ‘‘ birds- 
eye.” Joun B. WAtNEWRIGHT. 


RAMAGE (12 8. vi. 207).—In ‘ The Scientific 
and Literary Treasury,’ by Samuel Maunder 
(London, 1841) at pp. 753-4 it is stated that : 

‘The largest front-view telescope, at present in 
England, is that erected at the Royal Observatory 
-at Greenwich, by Mr- Ramage. in 1820; the 
diameter of the reflector is fifteen feet, and its focus 
is twenty-five feet.” 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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LATIN AS AN INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE 
(12 S. vi. 202).—It may interest the Rey, 
J. B. McGovern to know that according to 
The Tablet of May 15 two quarterlies have 
recently been started by the Jesuits in 
Rome, of which the one, Biblica, the organ 
of the Biblical Institute, is to be written 
mainly in Latin (though English, French, 
Italian, Spanish or German, are admissible), 
and the other, the organ of the Gregorian 
University, though it is to be primarily 
Italian, will admit Latin articles. Certainly 
Latin is far from dead. 

JoHN B. WAtNEWRIGHT. 


The Rev. J. B. McGovern may be 
interested in the following story told by 
*“Observator”? in The Observer of April 6, 
1919 :— 

* A correspondent tells me of a_ linguistic 
curiosity of the Rhine. A British otficer, a school- 
master in civil life, met a German, also a school- 
master. The one knew no German and the cther 
no English, so they conversed in Latin.” 


Js (ter “ed 


WHITE WINE (12 S. vi. 209).—Is there any 
evidence that in the years 1770-1780 any 
particular wine was designated by this 
name ? Would it not include Hocks and 
Moselles, white Bordeaux and white Bur- 
gundy ? In “A Treatise of all Sorts of 
Foods ... also of Drinkables ... By... 
L. Lemery ... translated by D. Hay, 
M.D..” third edition (London, 1745) at 
p. 334 it is written :— 

“In order to make White-Wine, you put the 
Juice of the White Grape, separated from the 
Husk or Skin of the Grape, into a Fat to ferment: 
On the contrary, when they make Red Wine, they 
let the Juice of the Red Grape ferment with the 
Husk ; and for this Reason, Red Wine has more 
Tartar in it, than White Wine.” 

John Walker’s ‘ Pronouncing Dictionary’ 
2nd edition (London, 1797), has :— 

‘*Whitewine, hwité wine, s., A species of wine 
produced from the white g:ape.”’ 

John Ogilvie’s ‘Imperial 
(London, 1863) says :— 

**White-Wine, » . Any wine ma‘e of a cl a> trans- 
parent colour, bordeiing on white. as Maderia, 
Sherry, Lisbon,* &c.; oppo:ei to wine of a de2p 
red colour, as Port and Burgundy.’’ 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Dictionary’ 


An exhaustive account of the white wines 
of Spain, France, Portugal, and the Con 
tinent generally, which were known in 
England at the end of the eighteenth century , 








* John Buchan, M.D., in ‘Domestic Medicine,’ 
15th edition (London, 1797), pp. 42, mentions 
* Lisbon wine ” thrice, and ‘* white port” once. 
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will be found in Henderson's ‘History of 
Ancient and Modern Wines,’- 1824, and 
“History and Description of Wines,’ by 
Redding, 1851. The list is much too long 
‘to be quoted. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


JEANNE OF FLANDERS (12 S. vi. 208).— 
‘There is an interesting chapter (xii) in Gost- 
ling’s ‘ Bretons at Home’ (Methuen, 1909), 
which introduces the Countess and_ her 
story, and also gives a translation of Ville- 
marqué’s poem in which that story is told, 
although it differs slightly from the actual 
facts as set down by historians of the 
period. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


SNOW-WHITE CuuRcH (12 8. vi. 150, 195). 
—Wordsworth was perfectly accurate. An 
obliging correspondent informs me that in 
his childhood Hawkshead Church was lime- 
washed outside, but that it was ‘‘ restored ”’ 
in 1875-6, so that it is now drab, ‘“ and 
looks smug.” The whitewashing of churches 
in the Lake district was a survival from 
Anglo-Saxon times. Eddius speaking of 
St. Wilfrid’s work at York says: ‘ Parietes 


‘quoque lavans, secundum prophetam, supet | 


nivem dealbavit ”’ (‘ Vit. Wilfr.,’ Rolls Ser. 21] 
p. 24). Hence over a dozen places called 
Whitchurch or Whitechapel. Anglo-Saxon 
plaster with a thick coat of whitewash may 
still be seen in what was outside work in the 
church here (Proc. Soc, Ant., Jan. 14, 1904), 
I think I saw, some years ago, many white 
«churches in Sweden and Deninark. 


ee us 


PERSISTENT Error (12 S. v. 315) vi. 21, 
138, 196).—Dr. Bradley has called my atten- 
tion to ‘N. E. D.’ under “ Road 2,” where 
it is clearly shown that in the seventeenth 
century “road” or ‘‘rote”’ had the sense 
now expressed by the Scottish form “ raid” 
which was brought into general literary use 
by Sir Walter Scott. I ought to have 
looked it up in ‘N.E.D.’ before writing to 
you, but it never occurred to me that it 
was anything but a misprint. In my 
quotation from A.V., p. 196, “* made a road ”’ 
is misprinted ‘‘ made or road.”’ 

oO ve B. 

Winterton, Lincs. 


If I am not mistaken, a rather amusing 


instance of ‘ persistent error ”’ has occurred 


inrecent journalism. At the Royal Academy 
there is an impressive picture of the sanc- 
tuary of All Saints, Margaret Street, during 
High Mass, which, in the Catalogue, is 


entitled ‘The Blessing of the Gospelles.’ 


A young priest, about to sing the Gospel, 


‘*S kneeling before a bishop to receive. his 








'a nulla re 








blessing ; clearly what was intended is 
‘The Blessing of the Gospeller.’ The mis- 
print has been carefully reproduced in such 
criticisms of the Academy as have so far 
come under my notice. One wonders what 
it has been supposed to mean, and whether 
some mysterious virtue has not been attri- 
buted to the supposed * quaint” spelling 


Pde . 


SLANG TeRMs: OrtGrIn oF (12 S. v. 294; 
vi. 153, 197).—W. S. B. H. asks for the 
authority on which the authorship of 
‘Letters from England,’ published as by 
Don Manuel Alvarez Espriella, is attributed 
to Southey. Quite apart from other evi- 
dence it may be remarked that the fourth 
series of Southey’s ‘Common-Place Book’ 
includes (pp. 352-426) ‘ Characteristic Eng- 
lish Anecdotes, and Fragments for Espriella.’ 
On p. 419 is a list of ‘ Projected Contents,’ 
and on p. 352 Southey sets down his motive 
and intentions in adopting the: form of 
‘ Letters from England’ by a Spaniard :— 

“A far better mode of exposing folly than by 
novels. he journals of my own towns shall be 
given with characteristic minuteness, im a lively 
stile, and full of all the anecdotes that I have 
collected. ‘They will derive a Spanish cast, from 
drawing general conclusions from single cireum- 
stances, and from the writer's wish to find the 
English as much upon a level with his own 
countrymen as he can.” 


EDWARD BENSLY. 


“ BeLttum” (12 S. vi. 186).—For the 
derivation of *‘ bellum” onthe ** lucus a non 
lucendo’”’ principle, a list of references is 
given in the Latin ‘ Thesaurus.’ It includes 
Varro’s ‘‘ Bellum quod res bella non sit,” 
and the Servian commentary on ‘ Aeneid,’ 
“Kata dvti¢pacw....bellum a nulla 
re bella.”  Festus’s explanation runs 
“ Bellum a beluis dicitur, quia beluarum sit 
pernitiosa dissensio.”’ 


1. 22, 


Epwarp BENSLY. 


Servius on ‘ Aeneid,’ i. 22, has ‘‘ bellum 
bella.”’> I have also seen this 
derivation assigned to Priscian. 

, G. G. lx 


Lonpon INNHOLDERS (12 S. vi. 186).— 
We have here two paper packets containing 
relics of the five Jesuit priests and of the 
Ven. Richard Langhorn who were executed 
for the Oates Plot. The pieces of blood- 
stained linen and straw are enclosed separ- 
ately in two halves of what was originally 
one piece of paper. When put together 
they read “these for Mis Frances Belt in 
fleet street at the sine of the angill london,” 











and they formed the outer sheet of a folded 
letter. The five Jesuits suffered June 20, 
1679, and Richard Langhorn on the 14th of 


| 


the following month, so that the letter, | 


of which the above was the address, was 


written some time previous to the former | 


date. 
Downside Abbey, Bath. 


ETHELBERT HORNE. 


“THE Dersy Bruges”: ‘Toe Oxrorp 
Buivurs " (12 8. v. 97, 188; vi.‘ 212).— 
W. B. H. has been led astray by the name 
“Oxford ’’: the Oxford Blues are the Royal 
Regiment of Horse Guards, commonly 
known as ‘“‘The Blues.’ Cannon in_ his 
* Historical Record of the Royal Regiment of 
Horse Guards or Oxford Blues’ (Clowes, 
1834) p. 54,n. ({) gives the origin of the title 
as follows :— 

“A regiment of Horse Guards under the com- 
mand of the Earlof Portland had accompanied 
King William from Holland, and embarking from 
Highlake for [reland, at the same time with Lord 
Oxiord’s regiment the two regiments arrived in 
the camp at Loughbrickland. within a few days of 
each other, when, by way of distinction from its 
Dutch rival, whose uvitorm was also blue. the name 
of ‘Oxford Blues’ was given to the Royal Regi- 
ment of Horse Guards, and the regiment has as 
yet hardly lost the appellation thus given to it. 

he Earl of Portland’s Horse Guards shortly after- 
wards returned to Holland.” 

Sir George Arthur in ‘the Story of the 
Household Cavalry ’ (Constable 1909) gives 
the same origin of the name as Cannon, and 
enables one to fix within a few days the date 
when the name originated. He gives the 
date of the embarcation of the Royal Horse 
Guards, also at Highlake, as the June 19 
and 20, 1690; as the Battle of the Boyne 
was fought on July 11, the name must have 
originated in the last week of June, 1690. 

J. H. Wairmore. 

41 Thurloe Square, S. Kensington, 8.W.7. 


This designation is very easily accounted 
for. It was a title once owned by the present 
Royal Horse Guards (Blues), and has no 
comnection with the Infantry Regiment now 
known as the Oxfordshire and Buckingham- 
shire Light Infantry. In fact, a past 
historian of the R.H. Guards, a Captain 
Edmund Pack gave the title of his brief 
history, published by Authority in 1847, 
“The Historical Record of the Royal Regi- 
ment of Horse Guards or Oxford Blues, 
1661-1846.’ Any further necessary  infor- 
mation concerning this regiment will be 


found in a two volume work. entitled ‘The | 


Story of the Household Cavalry,’ by Sir 
George Arthur, Bart., M.V.O. (late 2nd Life 
Guards), and published in 1909 by Messrs. 
A. Constable & Co., Ltd. J. P. 
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BartLte BripGe CINDERS AND Moscow 
(12 S. vi. 135, 192)—In Pink’s ‘History of 
Clerkenwell,’ 1881, it is stated at p. 501 :— 

“Early in the present century the spot of 
ground on which stand Argyle Street, Liverpool 
Street, Manchester Street, and the corner of 
Gray’s Inn Road was covered with a mountain 
of filth and cinders. . . The Russians bought 
the whole of the ash heap, and_ shipped it to: 
Moscow, for the purpose of rebuilding that city 
after it had been burned by the French.” 

At. p. 504 it continues :— 

‘The hill was the largest heap of cinder dust 
in the neighbourhood of London. It was formed 
by the annual eecumulations of some thousands 
of cart-loads, since exported to Russia for making: 
bricks to rebuild Moscow, after the conflagratiom 
of that capital on the entrance of Napoleon.” 

Finally, at p. 710, Pink quotes a com- 
munication made to him by a Mr. T. C.. 
Noble who wrote :— 

“The estate of Battle Bridge comprised from: 
17 to 20 acres. Of this my grandfather took 16: 
small dilapidated houses, and the dust and cinder: 
heap, which it was said had been existing on the 
spot since the great fire of London. He gave 
about £500 for the Tot, although the parties 
wanted £800. Bricks were then very scarce, 
so he very soon realised a good sum for the old 
buildings, while Russia, hearing in some way of 
this enormous dust heap, purchased it for purposes: 
in rebuilding Moscow.” 

I feel the force of Mr. WarKIn’s criticism 
and it may be (unless the whole be a myth) 
that the cinders travelled to the Russian 
sea-board only, where their pent-up energy: 
was dissipated in firing brick-kilns (for 
which purpose they would be suitable), 
and that it was the resulting bricks that 
travelled the additional 400 miles. 

J. PaAuL DE CASTRO. 


The allusion to Battle Bridge covers &@ 
much larger site than that of the present 
King’s Cross station. I offer the followmg: 
excerpts as preferable to the usual familiar 
works in which the Moscow tradition is put 
forward as a matter of fact :— 

“With the capital he had left, he actually 
turned his attention to building. The scene of’ 
operation was in a district noted for its despera- 
does—Battle Bridge, King’s Cross. Purchasing: 
16 small dilapidated houses and the world-renowned 
dust heap on the west side of Gray’s Inn Lane, for 
£500 (although £800 had been demanded at first) 
which Dust Heap stood where the present Derby 
Street King’s Cross now stands,” &c. 


From ‘A Brief Memorial of the Life andi 


Labours of William Forester Bray, 1785- 


1872,’ contributed to The Brighton Herald,. 


Oct. 30-and Dec. 4, 1880, by his grandson, 
T. C. Noble. ba ; “ 
The whole district’ extending from this 


neighbourhood (Derby Street) to far up» 
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Maiden Lane was given over to these dust- | EARLIEST CLERICAL Directory (12 S. 


heaps and professional cinder sifters. There 


| vi. 64, 157, 194).—With reference to the — 


was exhibited at the first of the many | ‘Clerical Directory,’ 1858, referred to by 


” 


“Dickens Exhibitions 
intending to identify ‘“‘ Boffin’s Bower.”’ It 
showed a range of cinder mountains behind 
the Smallpox Hospital, which occupied the 
exact frontage of the Great Northern Rail- 
way Terminus. ALECK ABRAHAMS. | 


| 
| 


The following extract may be of interest ; 
it is from Mr. Sims’s *‘ Mustard and Cress ”’ 
columns of the ‘ Referee,’ October 27, 1918. | 

“My reference to the fact that the mountains of | 
refuse and dust which, at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, stood near Gray’s Inn Road was 


' ased for making of bricks to rebuild Moscow after 


the conflagration of 1812, has brought me many 
enquiries from interested Refereaders. There were 
many dust-heaps at the time in various parts of the 
metrupolis, notably at Battle Bridge, so called 
because it was here that Boadicea in her war 
chariot led the Britons in the great battle with the 
Romans. In 1830 Battle Bridge assumed the name 
of King’s Cross. It was near here-that the great 
dust heap stood, which was-bought in its entirety 
by the Russians to help make bricks to rebuild 
Moscow. In a song of the period called ‘‘the 
Literary Dustman” are these lines :— 

My dawning Genus fust did peep, 

Near Battle Bridge ’tis plain, sirs : 

You recollect the cinder heep, 

Vot stood in Gray’s Inn Lane, sirs? 

In 1826 the whole land on which the cinder heap 
had stood was bought for fifteen thousand pounds 
by a company which willed the whole space in, 
and built the Royal Clarence Theatre, at the 
corner of Liverpool Street, King’s Cross. 

lam further told that the Russians had a supply 
of bricks from Hackney for rebuilding Moscow. 
The site of the extensive brickfield which provided 
much of such material for the rebuilding was leased 
by the Spurstowe Trustees to Mr. Graham, from 
whom Graham Road takes its name. So you see 
there is a good deal of old London about modern 
Moscow. 

By the bye, close by the cinder mountain at 
Battle Bridge was a piece of waste ground where 
the brewers of London used to shoot their grain 
and hop husks,” ; 
: WitiraAam R. Power. 

157 Stamford Hill, N.16. 


Marrey Faminy (12 S. vi. 169).—I would 
like to refer Rev. F. N. Davis to Oxford; 
he might inquire as to the Maffeys who lived 
there in 1860-70-80 and onwards. One of 
them presided over Exeter Hall, the annex, 
at the corner of Ship Street, at that time of 
Exeter College. I speak of 1880-3 in 
particular. W. H. QUARRELL. 


Cettic Patron Sarnrs |(12 8. vi. 110, 
172).—L. G. R. would also find useful in- 
formation with reference to Breton saints in 
Joseph Loth’s ‘ Les Noms des saints bretons,’ 


a small painting | 





Paris, 1910, L. G. 


Mr. Surron at the second reference, I have 
recently had the opportunity of inspecting 
the original copy which contains a manuscript 
on the fly-leaf of the first pages :— 

‘* Matthew Cooke, late one of the children of 
Her Majesty’s Chapels Royal—Compiler of this 
Directory, 1858.” 

The imprint reads :— 

‘London. Printed by John Crockford of 10 
Park Road, Hampstead in the County of Middlesex 
at his Printing Office, 13 Frinces Street, New 
Turnstile, in the Parish of St. Giles, Bloomsbury 
and published by the said John Crockford at 29 
Essex Street, Strand, W.C., in the City of West- 
minster, on Saturday, August 8, 1857.” 

In 1854, John Crockford appears to have 
been living at 16 Oakley Square, Hampstead 
Road, as shown by the imprint of The 
Clerical Journal of that date. 

The preface to the 1858 edition is in- 
teresting reading—the work having taken 
two years to prepare—postage alone in- 
volved in collecting the various data 
amounting to over 5001. 

P. FirzGERALp Hoce. 





bel 


I have a copy of the third edition of ‘ The 
Clerical Guide or Ecclesiastical Directory,’ 
1829: the first issue was 1817 and next 
1822. 

‘The Clergy List,’ now Kelly, has been 
published annually since 1841. 

‘The Clerical Directory ’ originally edited 
as a weekly supplement to The Clerical 
Journal from April, 1855, to August, 1857, 
was subsequently published in 1858; the 


secohd issue was known as ‘ Crockford’s 
Clerical Directory,’ published in 1860; 
3rd issue, 1865; 4th, 1868; 5th, 1870; 


6th, 1872; 7th, 1874; 8th, 1876, and from 
that date annually. There is a complete 
set in Lambeth Palace Library. 

There was also published in 1809 ‘ Eccle- 
siastical Index to the Benefices, a list of the 
Rectories, Vicarages, Curacies, and Dona- 
tives, with Patrons, Valuation, Parishioners, 
&e.’ A. G. KEraty. 


East InprA Company’s Morrto (ante, 
176, sub ‘‘ Belt-Buckle Plate,’ &c.).— 

I have what I think to be a military fife-case 
in brass with engraving as follows: (the 
engraving is somewhat roughly done, and 
worn, but as far as I can make out is) Argent, . 
a cross gules, in the first quarter a shield 
party per pale and per chevron crowned. 
Crest, a lion rampant affrontée holding 
some square article in its paws.. Both 
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supporters a lion rampant affrontée holding! In answer to Mr. H. F. WItson asking for: 

a banner displayed Argent, with a cross | reference as to wild-boars habit of rubbing 

gules spear erect with head and _ tassels. | his side, of Virgil-Georgic iii. 255: 

The supporters stand on a scroll with motto dentesque Sabellicus exacuit sus A 

““Auspicio Regis et Senatus Angliz.’ To | Et pede prosubigit terram, fricat arbore costas 

whom does the achievement belong ? Atque hinc atque illinc humeros ad vulnera durat. 

A. G. Keaty. C. R. Moors. bes 

Chaplain, R.N. (retired). THE ‘Bia Four ” or Cuarcaco (12 §. vi. ye 

Anglesey Road, Gosport. 88).—The following firms of packers compose- pa 

the “Big Four ”’:—Swift and Company. Dn 

Tra F: rp r IS wi Thi , 1 nr eo ‘ wig ot! 

Tae Iris# iv Spatn (12 8. vi. 188).—This | The Armour Company, The Wilson Company, di 
r ne > a N -\ 04 "i 2 ¢ rea *, ‘ o, ns ¢ > . 

extract by Southey is taken from Conser- The Cudahy Packing Company. be 

vacion de Monarquias y discursos politicos, WeENDELL HERBRUCK. tri 

por El licenciado Pedro Fernandez Navar-| Canton, Ohio. qu 
rete....Al Sefior Rey D. Felipe 3° :— = PY ' 
it ttatie dik te, 24: tele a ee >, Avrbpo de| , LOvoN¥Mics (12 8. v. 290, 331).—The * 
arta del Sr. D. Pedro de Castro, Arzbpo de | am wie Ais Ora a nai ‘ ? 

Sévilla, fn uns Beste de cote mes de Agosto | following French varieties may be added to mi 

(que en esta cindad son largas y calurosas) me | those previously given :— ra 

truxéron un libro de v. m. intitulado, Discursos Audomarois a man from Saint-Omer. on 

Politicos, impreso ano de veinte y uno. Comenzele, Carolopolitain % Charleville. eee 

pareciéme bien: digo verdad, que no le dexé de Casselois or e Cassel. . 

la mano hasta Je acabar todo y tuve con él buena Castellopolitain - Cassel. 

siesta.” Sevilla y Agosto 29 de 1623. Lillois ‘a Lille. ad 
** Aprobacion. Madrid y Enero 21 de 1625.” Roubaisien - Roubaix = 

o ig 0 {to ‘ is $93 -Mtie sho 

I quote from the fourth edition, 1792,} Stephanois a roger Etienne. nat 
Disc. vii. p. 80 [275 b. 24], Taylorian Library, B. H. Carrera, “€ 
Lor ‘ eke fo : is y 

wien IIT. reigned 1598-1621 | Curious SuRNaMEs (12 S. vi. 68, 115, 196). ol 
Th P , ia] st a etn es Seer ee |—I have just come across the surname we 

ase “4S 8 ave emigrate } 

J ey T.’ vs ete bef. is : 1691." & i | Bubbers, but do not know where the present Wot 
mob 1 Minded we agente a si :-| owner of the name lives. Bythesea is quite - 
ESE SR ae an earlier ex A 

aay aa pr : re a bef 2s a i. agen in| ® well-known surname, and I knew a man We 
MU i pee ‘rect, § fore ‘eform in } 

Pp. 9! 18 Correct, and petore the retorm 1 | who had for partner a Horne, and when the of { 

spelling in 1776. [Rae Les he E > 

cys Rag the Ee ae ae en ee partnership was dissolved he took on a mee 
Pi Tas. gars Sean : hi a es . ee : sgt ‘ vd | Hornblower for partner. Wellbeloved and hav 

Of Spanish Pooks, Aas found Lie passage | Lovejoy and also Lobjoint are to be found oho 

quoted by Southey, in the First edition of the | Pea il ayes ta nite 0 sl 
Yonservaci » sarauias 326. « 5 = ; rigeesa ye ut 

C onservacion de Monarquias, 1626, at p. 51 WW areee W Caweneni The 

(not p. 57). A. D. JONES. oe 
Oxford. GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS (12 S. vi. 107).— beer 

In the ‘ Index’ of the Clerical Index Society, of ¢ 
y: a z 7 . , 9S ww ae ° oe . 

s Witp — of Heracpry (125. vi. 189). compiled by voluntary workers, the following ve 

The earliest re erence I have come across | are our records for this person :— Pon 

to this legend is in Gerard Legh’s ‘ Accedens tehiees ‘ ; At , Or See 
f A ak 1 Se O foli 53 Giraldus, alias Cambrensis, alias de Barry, ay 

of Armory, London, 1576. nm f0N0 9% | Archdeacon of Brecknock, occurs in 1175 and Ria: 

it is said of the boar that 1199 ; Archdeacon of St. David’s occurs in 1185 a al 
“When hee determineth to fight, hee will frot | and March, 1188, and [? 1198]; elected Bishop of half. 

his lefte shielde, the space of halfe a day, against | St. David’s, June 29, 1199, refused assent by King of tl 

. an oke because that when. hee is streeken thereon, John 3, resigned [without consecration], Nov. 10 any 
with the tuskes of his enemy, hee shall feele no 1203. still 
griefe thereof.” I expect the middle date (1188) as Arch- coun 
Aaron Crossly in his ‘Signification of | deacon of St. David’s is the Bodleian one, as oa 

most Things that are born in Heraldry,’ | the charters there have been indexed for in'E 

Dublin, 1724, also says :— clerical names. J. W. FAWCETT. Th 
“The Boar, tho’ he wanteth Horns, is in no . Es " “if | 

way defective in his Armour: He is counted. the THE wr OF Sr. MICHAEL, CROOKED eryir 

most absolute Champion among Beasts, for that LANE ; (12 8. + vi. 83).—The boundaries, that. 
he hath both Weapons to wound his Foe, which | statistics, and other particulars are given in Mr. ( 
are his strong and sharp Tusks, and also his Target | “‘ New Remarks of London... .Collected by wher 
to defend himself, for which he useth often to rub the Compan of Parish Clerks, 1732 oh whie 
his Shoulders and Sides against Trees, thereby 1 a y h h ish 2 b void may 
to harden them against the Stroak of his Adver- | PP- 118-119, when the parish numbe Th 

sary.” | 118 houses, besides the parsonage house. F 

: whic! 
H. J. B. Cizments. | W. B. H. 
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A Contribution to an. Essex Dialect Dictionary. By 
Edward Gepp. (Routledge.) 


TyIs very interesting and’ praiseworthy piece of 
work is the result, the author tells us, of seventeen 
vears’ observation in the _ three contiguous 
parishes of High Easter, Felsted and Little 
Dunmow. It is to be hoped that. it will stimulate 
other observers; and that thereby an adequate 
dialect dictionary for Essex may: be compiled 
before the ancient speech of the county is irre- 
trievably lost beneath the combined invasion of 
quasi-literary and Cockney speech. 

The book falls into two main parts, a dictionary 
and a grammar. Into both Mr. Gepp has ad- 
mitted many elements which are common to his 
county with its neighbours, not to say with great 
part of rustic England: yet the true and sole 
Essex vocabulary, when separated out from this, 
remains both frequent and delightful. 

If we venture a few suggestions in the way of 
additions or corrections, it is because this volume 
strikes us as a nucleus worth developing. Thus, 
should not ‘‘ burnfire ’’ be ‘‘ burninfire ”’ or, at any 
rate, the latter form be given as an alternative ? 
“Comical? in the sense of touchy and irritable 
is worth noting, and also its use in connection with 
weather. ‘‘ Gathering ”’ in the sense of a collection 
we canaffirm to be by no means obsolete : and we 
would protest that it is by no means confined to a 
church collection. Under ‘ Kilterment’’ might 
have been noticed its common use for tools. 
We were surprised at being told that the ‘‘ Lord 
of the harvest’ is now but a memory: by no 
means, we should say. Under ‘‘ mort’’ should 


have been mentioned such an expression as ‘ he’s 
a mort’’ meaning he is likely to die, ‘‘ Tares,’’ 
we would urge, are a trefolimm—‘ sainfoin ’’ often, 


but not exclusively—grown as fodder for horses. 
The “tinging o’ bees’’—the attraction of a 
swarm by the beating of tins and kettles—has 
been omitted. And we would have liked a note 
of the curious Essex way of speaking of the 
direction of the wind as blowing from such or 
such a locality—‘‘ wind ’s blowing from Brumfel 
Corner.” 

The French element is rather striking, and so is 
the not infrequent prevalence traceable, it is true, 
in all dialect, of forms which have a forgotten, or 
half-forgotten literary authority. Is not the use 
of the third person for the second when addressing 
any one a survival of a form of courtesy which is 
still not unusual in more than one European 
country—itself a survival of a most ancient 
complex of custom and belief? We might even 
say that our young ladies in shops are reviving it 
in England. 

The use of ‘‘ does’ and ‘‘ don’t”’ for “ if so,” 
“if not” is exceedingly interesting—‘‘ Stop that 
cryin’; don’t I'll larn ye,’ ‘“‘ you mustn’t do 
that, does you'll get wrong’”’ are the instances 
Mr. Gepp gives of it; and this brings.us to say that, 
where a good deal depends on apt illustration 
which is not always easy to hit off, we think he 
may he congratulated on success. 


There are one or two words recorded here 
which are not in the ‘ Dialect Dictionary,’ 





’ 





such as ‘* pudd’n-spoiler’? —a long sermon; 
‘*‘plenties”?; and ‘dorn out,’ to arrange the 
furniture of a room. The Addenda _ include 
several amusing things, for example, “ disannul ”’ 
in the sense of do away with, or disturb (‘ let 
th’owd hen set where she loike; if ye disannul 
she, y’ou ’t get no luck) which suggests the coming 
up of a modern dialect; or ‘“‘ to make a path”’ 
in the senses of ‘‘ to pay your way ” (a couldn’t 
never put by much, on’y jest made a path) and 
“to tidy up’”---in housework. Is it really 
‘‘unliterary ’’ to use the possessive pronoun with 
reference to meals? ‘I want my dinner’”’ 
seems on the whole. more natural to say than 
* f want dinner,” and hardly to carry any nuance 
of dialect. 

Malapropisms—especially in the matter of 
medical terms—form an_ entertaining minor 
feature of dialect, and Mr. Gepp has given a 
sufficient number of such specimens. 

Those who know the Essex dialect will have no 
difficulty in guessing at. much which want of space 
constrains us to omit: we trust, however, that 
we have said enough of this book to engage the 
attraction of lovers of the subject, and to justify 
our offering the author in conclusion, our hearty 
congratulations on what must have been a labour 
of love and delight. 


The Oxford University Press General Catalogue, 

1920. 
THE first edition of this General Catalogue was 
issued in 1916. The second edition, now before us, 
running to 480 closely printed pages, includes all 
books published and on sale December 31, 1919. 
Of these the earliest Oxford book still on sale, was 
published in 1799—being Woide’s Coptic New 
Testament, the title-page whereof is here repro- 
duced. The Catalogue, diversified by several 
such illustrations, is divided into six sections, and 
is followed by an Alphabetical List (subjects and 
authors in the one alphabet), which, besides the 
reference to the main work, gives prices and an 
indication of the series, if any, to which each book 
belongs, and so can be used independently. We 
have spent some time with considerable enjoy- 
ment in looking through this admirable volume— 
a compilation upon which the (unmentioned) 
authors are much to be congratulated. One 
section which, by chance, attracted us is that of 
the Translations, in which several most interesting 
items appear. The compiler of this portion, in 
most instances, introduces each work with a 
quotation from text or preface, and above the 
entry of Phillimore’s ‘ Propertius’ is printed a 
sentence to the effect that ‘ the incipient senile 
ataxy”’ of English renders our language ‘‘ pecu- 
liarly favourable to translation.” This quasi- 
medical precision seems rather to defeat its own 
object as to conveying the writer’s meaning: 
but, so far as we understand this, we feel inclined 
to dispute it. This, however, is wandering away 
from the Catalogue. The histories ofthe ‘ D.N.B.’ 
and the N.E.D. are the subject of interesting 
notes—the date of the transfer of the former 
to the University might well have been 
recorded. 

We note that Sir E. Maunde Thompson’s 
‘ Shakespeare’s Handwriting ’ is mentioned in the 
company of Mr. Clark’s ‘ Descent of Manuscripts ,’ 
Sir Harry Johnston’s ‘ Bantu Vocabularies,’ 
Mr. Barnard’s ‘Casting Counters’ and Mr. 
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“Gardner’s ‘ History of Coinage’ as a recent work 
“‘ of solid learning which breaks fresh ground. | 
We have not come across any recent references | 


Notices to Correspondents. , 
to this book, and paused over the mention of it 


with the wish to know what appearance it makes, | EpIvortaL communications should be addressed 
at the end of four years, in the general opinion of | t© ‘The Editor of * Notes and Queries ”— Advers 4 
students. | tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- — 


The range and character of the publications of | oe Ee » Office, Printing House Square, 
the Oxford University Press are too well known | eee 


“to all our readers, to need expatiating upon. 


History, Law, Policy and War; and also that we 
-are much impressed by the immense number of 
-quite cheap educational books, and juvenile books 

which have issued from this Press. 


The Baxter Book, 1919. 
(Sampson Low.) 


THE principal chapter in this book is that which 
gives a complete catalogue of all known colour 
‘prints by Baxter—with dates, sizes, price and 
sundry interesting particulars. This should prove 
most useful as a stand-by to the tyro collector ; 
and itseems that its usefulness is_likely to be more 
andmoreindemand. At present, not many Baxter 
prints are altogether beyond the reach of a 
moderate purse; and an increasing number of 
people seem inclined to echo the sentiments of 
the ‘‘ old Collector ’’ whose retrospect forms the 
first chapter, and who extols the charm as well as 
the cleverness of Baxter’s art, and the pleasures 
-of ‘ collecting ’’ from this field. 

The most interesting chapter is the discourse 
on Baxter’s Art’ in which Mr. Lewis replies to 
the question of a critic as to whence Baxter 
derived his inspiration. His conclusion, which 
he argues fully out, is that Baxter is the re-inventor 
of his early method, and the inventor of his 
patent process, owing virtually nothing to external 
aid. 

The volume is provided with sixteen illustra- 
tions, and with an alphabetical index to prints. 





Obituary. 


CHARLES MADEBREY. 


A CONTRIBUTOR for over forty years to “ N. & Q.”’ 
passed away on May 11 in Mr. Charles Madeley, 
Librairan and Curator of Warrington. He was 
appointed there in 1874, and was 70 years of age. 
Mr. Madeley wrote many papers for the 7’rans- 
-actions of the Libraries and Museums Associations, 
of which he was an original member and councillor 
of the former, and a past president of the latter. 
Keenly interested in antiquarian lorefand a 
student of natural history, he was able to make 
the Museum at Warrington of much educational 
value locally, and he will be much missed by the 
various Societies, who have such interests as their 
objects, and to whom he was always willing to 
discourse on the contents of the Institution of 
‘which he was Director. A. 8S. 


We | 
will only mention, further, that the Catalogue | 
-contains a fine list of works on International | 


By C. T. Courtney Lewis, . 





ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columas should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. : 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor correspondents are requested 
to put in the top left-hand corner of the envelope 
the number of the page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which tire 
letter refers. , 

Ir is requested that each note, query, or reply 
be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he 
wishes to appear. 

CoRRESPONDENTS repeating queries are requested 
to head the second communication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses — 
immediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 


For the convenience of the printers, correspon- 
dents are requested to write only on one side of & 
sheet of paper. 

Rev. James Hews Branspy (12 8. vi. 37),— 
Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE writes :—‘‘ A native of 
Ipswich, born 1783, was educated for the Unitarian 
ministry, and later * became minister to the old 
Presbyterian congregation at Moreton Hampstead.’ 
In 1805 went to Dudley, where he was known as 
a kleptomaniac, and committed a breach of trust, 
which involved his leaving there in 1828. Retired 
to Wales, and died at ‘Bron Hendre’ Novem- 
ber 4th, 1847, aged 64 years. The ‘D.N.B.’ says he 
left many compromising papers, which fell acei- 
dentally into the hands of Franklin Baker, the 
Unitarian minister, and were probably destroyed. 
He published aitogether twelve pamphlets, three 
or four of them at Carnarvon.” 

1. Forster, M.B. (12 S. vi. 39)—Mr. Arcut- 
BALD SPARKE writes: “‘A good accountof Dr.T. 
Forster will be found in the ‘ D.N.B.’ under 
‘Forster, Thomas Ignatius Marie,’ and also’ in 
Gillow’s ‘ Bibliographical Dictionary of the English 
Catholics.’ * Philostratus ’ was used as a pseudonym 
by Dr. Thomas Foster, M.D., the author of 
numerous books.” 

H.§8.C.—Menelik died in December, 1913, and was 
succeeded by Lij Yasu, son of his second daughter: 
Lij Yasu was deposed in 1916, when Waizern 
Sauditu, another daughter of Menelik was nomina- 
ted Empress. 
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